








CAN INDIA BE UNITED ? 


Stereotyped thinking has practically sterilized the mind of most of our countrymen, and for the 
problems of polity, foreign remedies are readily imported with little consideration for their suitability. The 
consequence is either a slow and barren experiment or a continuous deadlock. Years of talking and 
writing have brought India no nearer to freedom or to unity. Here is a stimulating essay which offers a 
few absorbing alternatives for all to come together under a constitution based on an uncommon principle. 
With the help of this principle the author brings about a blending of all interests and groups, each one 
counter-balancing the other. What the writer thus achieves is a picturesque and cogent synthesis of 
conflicting elements by a technique new in its application, though derived from the ancient philosophy of 


‘unity in diversity’. 


Now that the Global War has terminated, 
various questions the world over are 
being placed on the anvil of thought 
and discussions in the hope that mankind 
may achieve that abiding peace and good- 
will for which humanity is still impatiently 
waiting. India, perhaps more than most 
other countries, has her own problems 
of great magnitude to solve, and these 
have now assumed an urgency. 

2. It was unfortunate that the 
‘Cripps’ Offer’ as well as the Simla 
Conference of June and July 1945 proved 
abortive. What Next? This is the 
question which must be uppermost in 
the thoughts of all—European and Indian 
—who have the best interests of India 
at heart. Many have been despondent 
at the failures mentioned above. But 
there need be no despondency or alarm. 
If the country is prepared to adjust its 
method of analysing the available material 
both in relation to prevailing circumstances 
and in the light of past history and so to 
place its problems in their correct perspec- 
tive, India should be able to transform 
the picture of despondency to one of 
hope and cheer. 

3 Modern democracy has territorial 


or geographical constituencies as_ its 


principal foundation, and geographical dis- 
tinctions are considered by many mainly 
in terms of physical conditions. 
sense this 
is not a complete concept. 


In one 
is a correct approach, but it 
Politics and 


economics too have their own geography ; 
and so has society. Various suggestions 
have been made during the last few years 
for the solution of India’s constitutional 
problem. Some of them are based upon 
considerations of languages, rivers, or 
provinces ; while others advocate the 
division of India from the points of view 
.of railways groups or zones. These may 
be wise suggestions ; but they have nothing 
definite to offer. They are too nebulous. 
Hence, they have not made the country 
wiser nor have they taken it anywhere. 
Society the greatest and most important 
of all considerations—has not been 
given any thought at all so far. Upon 
it and its precepts, rest all mankind and 
humanity—anywhere and everywhere. The 
object of this essay is therefore to avoid 
further nebulous narrations and replace 
them by solid suggestions which take 
into account the due value of society, 
for until social geography is rightly under- 
stood and given its full weight in the future 
plans, many a problem, at least of India, 
is likely to remain unsatisfactorily solved. 


4. The solution of India’s political 
problems has always been tackled from 
an entirely wrong standpoint. Perhaps 
in no other country of the world does 
society manifest itself in so wide a variety 
of social communities, some of them 
as large as nations in themselves. Never- 
theless India has long been considered 
a single Country and is still so considered. 
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And yet it is a continent containing nations 
and not communities. What is considered 
a community in India, would be a nation 
in Europe. The Swiss, the Portuguese, 
or the Hungarians may claim, and rightly 
so, that they are all distinct nations. 
Similarly with the Italians, French, 
Germans, Poles, Dutch, Danes, etc. 
Having been Members of the League 
of Nations, they are all formally recognised 
as separate nations. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be said that they are not communi- 
ties or National Communes in the Society 
of Europe, if the word ‘Communities’ 
is given the same connotation as in India. 
India, therefore, has nothing to be ashamed 
of, for these communities, as elsewhere, 
merely connote and constitute component 
elements in society. On the contrary 
India should be proud of its vastness 
and of the possession of communities 
that elsewhere would be regarded as nations. 


5. But what should be done to 
weld together these nations and other 
eleinents into a harmonious’ whole 
in the best interest of the sons and the 
soil of the country and in the light 
of these indigenous texture of India’s 
society and traditions ? That is the crucial 
question. Western democracy has been 
tried over and over for the last half 
century or more, and it should, by now, 
be quite obvious that it will not, suit 
India. Had the Occidental variety of 
democracy been suitable for this country, 
it would have succeeded years ago. It 
has not yet come up to the expectations 
of the West itself which is endeavouring 
to discover ways and means of removing 
a number of its glaring shortcomings. 
It should be evident that what suits one 
may not necessarily suit another. It would 


therefore be political insanity for India 
to hang on any longer to the system 
which is not only a proved failure, but 
has brought about more and more disunity 


among the various elements comprising 
this country. It has been India’s misfor- 
tune that it has usually tended, for perhaps 
more reasons than one, blindly to desire, 
copy or adopt things which have not 
given lasting satisfaction elsewhere. This 
unfortunate tendency will have to be 
checked, and checked immediately. India 
will have to mould its own destiny. The 
absence of India’s mention from the 
immediate Five Point Plan of the 
present British Government, as well as 
the Prime Minister’s promise of ‘‘ political 
liberty for India if the Indians can achieve 
it themselves,” according to a newspaper 
report of 26th July from London, should 
supply ample food for serious thought 
and action. But India must get out 
of its present rut of unfructuous political 
thinking. What is required is original 
thinking. There should no __ longer 
be any doubt left in the mind of a ‘ self- 
reliant’ thinker, who sincerely wishes 
well of India, that a system of democracy 
suited to the Orient has to be devised 
which would not only be equitable in 
its principles, practical in its actual working 
and in keeping with the genius of the 
people, but would also be acceptable 
to India as a whole so that she can say 
aloud with one voice: ‘‘We are 
united ; now we shall have what we want.” 


6. What should this new system 
be ? The cries ‘ let us sink our prejudices,’ 
‘let us unite,’ and ‘let us forget our 
differences’ have been of no avail. No 
endeavours have been seriously made in 
proper detail to find the key to the deadlock. 
There can be one and only one key: 
‘Parity in Partnership’ and ‘ Equality 
of Representation.’ Bearing in mind the 
noble principle of self-determination that 
has been fully recognised by the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world, it should 
not be difficult for India to comprehend 
this basic truth: the least that anybody 
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naturally demands is equality of voice 
so that all may have the secure feeling 
that their future is not in danger. That 
is the key. Apply it to the deadlock. Every 
heart entangled in it would secure release 
and respond to the tenets of democratic 
freedom. 


7. This brings us to the ‘ Principle 
of Parity.’ The Conference of leaders 
convened in June, 1945, by the Viceroy 
at. Simla, as, well as the broad principles 
of the Sapru Committee report, published 
two months earlier, were valuable fore- 
runners. It was a pity that the Simla 
Conference broke on a side-issue. But 
no observer or other student of politics 
could have failed to notice (a) that it 
did not break on the point of the principle 
of parity, and (b) that it was on this 
principle that for the first time Indian 
leaders gathered together in a Conference 
of this nature and came within measureable 
distance of success. This cannot be 
ignored as an additional indication, if 
not a fairly convincing proof, that the 
future structure of India’s political ambi- 
tions must be built upon the foundations 
of the principle of parity if it is the desire 
of political engineers to complete the 
structure with any success. If democracy 
recognises the principle of ‘‘One Man, 
One Vote’’ as just and fair irrespective of 
disparities in the individual head and 
heart, why should it not be counted as equally 
democratic (at least for India) to treat units 
on a basis of parity for the purposes of 
representation regardless of ‘ populational’ 
differences? The units of the U.S.S.R. 
provide an interesting parallel, as Dr. G. V. 
Deshmukh ably revealed in his letter to 
the President and Members of the Congress 
Working Committee. (Free Press Journal 
of 16th September 1945). 


8. The Indian States have always 
shown their willingness to become partners 


in a common constitution of India and 
to give their due share in helping it acheive 
its rightful place in the comity of nations. 
Circumstances now favour the contempla- 
tion of a permanent constitution rather 
than of an interim. No constitution for 
the whole of India can be considered 
complete without the inclusion of the 
States. Moreover, as their numbers 
happen to furnish, for establishing the 
strength of the Assembly, a basis which, 
unless it were arbitrary, might not otherwise 
be readily available (vide Appendix), the 
States have been incorporated in the 
proposals which now follow. 


9. The Central Assembly.—(a) The 
National elements of India comprise the 
following interests as enumerated alphabeti- 
cally :-— 


Agriculturists (Kisans) 
Anglo-Indians 
Europeans 

Indian Christians 
Communist Party 
Congress 

Hindu Mahasabha 


Hindus : other than those be- 
longing to either the Hindu 
Mahasabha or the Congress 
(and hereinafter referred to as 
the rest of the Hindus) 


9. Industries 
10. Labour 
11. Landholders 
12. Liberals 


SUI AMR WH 


13. Muslim League 


14. Muslims : other than those be- 
longing to either the Muslim 
League or the Congress (and 
hereinafter referred to as the 
rest of the Muslims) 
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15. Parsees 

16. Radical Democrats 
17. Scheduled Castes 
18. Sikhs 

19. States 


It is hoped that the above list is inclusive 
of almost all the principal elements—Social, 
Political and Economic. These groups 
must riecessarily have individual representa- 
tion in the common Assembly of the 
Federation of India, or whatever it may 
be called. Any other elements which 
may have been omitted unwittingly and 
are considered worthy of representation 
should also find a place in the Assembly. 


10. Alternative I1.—It would, of 
course, be ideal if there could be general 
agreement that each of the nineteen national 
elements of the country should be equally 
represented in the Assembly. But because 
India is now endeavouring to step out 
of the confines of ingrained distrust 
and disunity into the boundless spaces 
of harmony and goodwill, it would be 
too much to expect such concord in the 
initial stage of political advancement 
towards the goal of ultimate desire. This 


suggestion is therefore ruled out for 
practical reasons. 
11. Alternative ILA.—A _ slightly 


less Utopian idea would be to have, the 
following three Blocks of equal sizes : 


64 
66)" | 128 
(112)* 


(a) MUSLIM LEAGUE 
if 
(b) REST OF THE MUSLIMS 


(which would have parity 64 J 
inter se) (56)* 
Il. STATES : } 
(a) Original Members of the 
Chamber of Princes 108 





(b) Representative Members 
as they are at present 10 


(c) 2 extra seats each for 
Baroda, Gwalior, 
Hyderabad, Kashmir and 10 
Mysore 


Ill. THE REST : »- 4 
(a) Agriculturists (Kisans) 
(b) Anglo-Indians 
(c) Europeans. 

(d) Indian Christians 
(e) Communist Party 
(f) Congress 

(g) Industries 

(h) Hindu Mahasabha 
(i) Rest of the Hindus 
(j) Labour 

(k) Landholders 

(l) Liberals 

(m) Parsees 

(n) Radical Democrats 
(0) Scheduled Castes 
(p) Sikhs 


8 each 128 
(7 each)* { (i12)* 





384 
(336)* 

12. Alternative IIB.—This would 
be exactly the same as the preceding 
alternative with the exception that item 
II(c) would be deleted and all the figures 
shown in brackets in Alternative IIA 
would replace those without brackets. 
The total number of seats in the Assembly 
would thus be 336 as against 384 under 
Alternative IIA. 

13. Alternative I1I.—Another sug- 
gestion on similar lines would be to have 
the following three Blocks : 

( Hindus 20 
| 
120 
60 J 


TOTAL 





Scheduled 

Castes 20 

Sikhs 20 

I. MAJORITIES < Muslims 

(to have parity 

inter se among 

sub-divisions if 

Lany) 

( Anglo-Indians 24 

Europeans 24 

Il. MINORITIES 4 Indian Christians 24 | 
2 


Parsees 4 120 
Other Minorities 
Lif any 24 





Ill. STATES 108+12= 120 
TOTAL 360 

If the three preceding proposals seem 
too Utopian to be acceptable, here are 
a few more alternatives for consideration : 





14. Alternative IV. 

I. COMMUNIST PARTY 60 120 
AND CONGRESS 60 } 

Il. MUSLIM LEAGUE 120 
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Ill. SOCIAL : 


(a) Anglo-Indians, Europeans, 
Indian Christians, and 
Parsees 6+6+4+6+6 
(b) Hindu Mahasabha and 
the rest of the Hindus 124-12 
(c) the rest of the Muslims 24 
(d) Scheduled Castes 24 
(ce) Sikhs 24 
IV. STATES 108+12= 120 
V. ECONOMIC AND/OR 
‘ OTHER INTERESTS’ : 
(a) Agriculturists (Kisans) 20 | 
20 
(c) Labour 20 
(d) Landholders 20 f 120 
(e) Liberals 50 


(b) Industries 
(f) Radical Democrats 20 


120 


TOTAL 600 

(a) Each Block has an_ equal 
number of seats in order to 
eliminate the bitter question 
of majority and minority, so 
that there would be no question 

or fear of one dominating 
the other, or of any unit 
feeling that it had been given 

a lower status than others. 
The sub-divisions in the social 
and the economic Blocks also 
have equality of representa- 
tion. So have the Anglo- 
Indians, Europeans, Indian 
Christians and Parsees inter se. 
(b) It will be seen from the above 
that the Congress and the 
Muslim League have been 
treated as political parties, and 


Note: 


society has been separately 
treated and represented as 
‘Society.’ The general repre- 


sentation in the Assembly 
is therefore not confined to, 
or throttled by, any one point 
of view but is widely distributed 
to cover all opinions and 
schools of thought embracing 
the manifold fields of human 


activity. 
(c) It is presumed that the Con- 
gress will be only too glad 


to share Block I equally with 
the Communist Party as shown 
above. 


15. Alternative VA.—If it is 
desired to widen the field of representation 
still further, the Central Legislature may 
consist of nine equal Blocks instead of 
five : 





I. COMMUNIST PARTY 76 
Il. CONGRESS 76 
Ill. (a) HINDU MAHASABHA 38 | a6 

(b) REST OF THE HINDUS 38 | 
IV. MUSLIM LEAGUE 76 
V. REST OF THE MUSLIM 76 
VI. 38 BIG STATES 76 
VII. 76 SMALL STATES 76 
VIII. SOCIAL : 
(a) Anglo-Indians 6 
Europeans 6 24 
Indian Christians 6 
Parsees 6 76 
(b) Scheduled Castes 26 
(c) Sikhs 26 J 
IX. ECONOMIC AND/OR 
‘OTHER INTERESTS’ : 
(a) Agriculturists 
(b) Industries 
(c) Labour 4x 13=52 16 
(d) Landholders 2x 12=24 
(e) Liberals 
(f) Radical Democrats J 
TOTAL 684 
Note: Although it would seem that 


the basic figure taken in this 
Alternative VA is 76, it is 
really 114—the total of Blocks 
VI and VII. But the figure 76 
could be reduced to 60 if the 
total representation of States were 
increased by only six to make 
120 and were then equally divided 
between both Blocks, giving 60-60. 
The total number of seats of 
the nine Blocks would then be 
reduced by as many as 134, 
bringing the total down to 540 
from 684, as shown in Alternative 
VB. This would greatly simplify 
the distribution of seats and 


, 














completely rectify the © slight 
disparity between the integral 
Blocks (b) and (c) vis-a-vis (a) of 
Block VIII and the integral Blocks 
of Block IX. In any case, a 
large figure for the Assembly 
should not be grudged or regarded 
as an obstacle if it will help to 
solve the country’s difficulties. 


16. Alternative VB.— 


I. COMMUNIST PARTY 60 
II. CONGRESS 60 
Ill. (a) HINDU MAHASABHA 30 | 60 
(b) REST OF THE HINDUS 30) 
IV. MUSLIM LEAGUE 60 
V. REST OF THE MUSLIMS 60 
VI. 60 BIG STATES 60 
VII. 60 SMALL STATES 60 
VIII. SOCIAL : 
(a) Anglo-Indians 5) 
Europeans 5 L20 
Indian Christians 5 
Parsees 5 | 60 
(b) Scheduled Castes 20 
(c) Sikhs 20 | 


IX. ECONOMIC AND/OR 
* OTHER INTERESTS’ : 


(a) Agriculturists 
(b) Industries 





) 
(c) Labour 

(d) Landholders 10 each | 60 

(e) Liberals ( 

(f) Radical Democrats J 
TOTAL 540 
17. Alternative VI.—yYet another 
alternative would be to have all the 
Provincial Legislatures based on the 


principle of parity and to include four 
Blocks :—{a) the Congress and (b) the 
Muslim League as purely Political Parties 
as in Alternative IV ; (c) Block III to 
represent Social Interests ; and (d) Block 
IV constituting ‘Other Interests.’ 
Then each Provincial Legislature, should 
return three Members preferably elected 
by the whole House, from each Block 
to the Central Legislature so as to give 
the figure 132 for the total representation 
of British India (ic. 34x11). The 
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States’ Block, on the basis of the figure 
145, could also be represented by 132 
Members if 13 seats were equally shared 
by 26 States. The All India Assembly 
would then consist of only two Blocks 
with a total of 264 seats, a figure not much 
larger than that suggested in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935. 


18. Alternative VII.—The strength 
of the Assembly as shown in the preced- 
ing Alternative could be further reduced 
to the total of 226 in accordance with 
the index figure of 113. The method 
of representation of British India would 
then be as under :— 


Two representatives from each of the 
four Blocks of the 11 Provincial 
Legislatures (i.e. 2411) 88 
Two representatives to be elected by 
all the four Blocks of each Provin- 


cial Legislature 22 
TOTAL 110 

To be elected by the 110 Members 3 
TOTAL 113 

Representatives of States 113 
GRAND TOTAL 226 


(or 250 as mentioned below). 


But in order to produce a round figure 
of 250 which would be equivalent to the 
size of the Assembly contemplated under 
the Government of India Act, 1935, it 
would be easy to increase the total number 
of seats by raising the figure of 3 to 15 
in the case of British India, and by giving 
2 extra seats to Baroda, Gwalior, 
Hyderabad, Kashimir, Mysore and another 
State in the case of Indian India. 


The figure 226 could be still 
further reduced to the very small 
total of 88, which would give 
44 representatives to British 


Note: 


India (i.e. one from each Block 
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of the 11 Provincial Legislatures), 
and 44 to Indian India. But 
this representation would be 
too insignificant and the arrange- 
ment unsuitable’ from several 
points of view. It is therefore not 
recommended. One from each 
Block of the Provincial Legisla- 
tures would not meet even 
emergencies due to — such 
mundane happenings as un- 
expected indispositions and 
unforeseen family or business 
requirements. The States’ re- 
presentation of only 44 may 
also create such difficulties as may 
cause endless delay. This is 
not the time to permit undue 
delay, for there now prevails an 
all-round happy atmosphere of 
rapproachement—an atmosphere 
which should not be missed 
and neither be marred by direct 
or indirect inducement, compul- 
sion, coercion, surreptitious 
steps or action unbecoming to 
this twentieth century of freedom, 
willing co-operation and self- 
determination. 


19. Alternative VIII.—- 


I. BRITISH INDIA 
BLOCK 


132 (in accordance with the 
procedure suggested 
for Alternative VI). 

132 (in accordance with the 
procedure suggested 
for Alternative VI). 


Il. INDIAN INDIA 
BLOCK 


Ill. COMBINED 132 (to be — collectively 
BLOCK elected by Blocks I 
and Il). 
TOTAL 396 





20. Alternative 1X.—The figure 
396 in Alternative VIII could be reduced 
to 339 if the index figure of 113 is 
taken as shown in Alternative VII. 

21. Alternative X.—If no common 





agreement is reached on any of the pre- 
ceding proposals, the following Alternative 
is suggested for consideration : 


I. BRITISH INDIA 
(a) i. CONGRESS 13) 
ii. HINDU MAHASABHA. 13 $39 
iii. REST OF THE HINDUS 13 
(b) i. MUSLIM LEAGUE 20 


ii. REST OF THE a 
MUSLIMS 19 
(c) THE REST 3 each=39 
Il. INDIAN INDIA 108+- 9= 117 
TOTAL “234 
Note: Please also refer to page for 
Alternative XI. 
22. The Executive.—It would 


be ideal if the Executive could comprise 
each element represented in the Assembly. 
But this would again be somewhat Utopian, 
and hence unacceptable. Provided, 
therefore, that either of the following 
alternatives is not more desirable, it is 
proposed that the election of Ministers 
on the Block System should be left to 
the whole Assembly so that all nationals 
would feel that they have a due share 
in their selection :— 


(i) that the Prime Minister, elected 
by the majority in the Assembly, 
should form his own Cabinet 
on the basis of the Block 
System ; or 


(ii) that the Prime Minister so 
elected should form a Cabinet 
of his own choice irrespective 
of the Block System, it being 
understood that the Prime 
Ministership would be by 
judicious rotation. 


It may be political aestheticism 
to bestow the fullest confidence 
upon the Prime Minister, parti- 
cularly if he happens to be 
unanimously elected by the 
whole House, which would be 
a clear indication of the over- 
whelming trust the representatives 
of the nation would repose in 
him. 


Note: 
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23. Services.—Recruitment to all 
services, including the armed forces, would 
be governed by the principles attaching to 
the Block System. (Public Service Com- 
missions may be established for the above 
purpose). 

24. Head of the State.—India should 
wisely guage the pace of its ambitions. 
It may be imprudent for India to pitch 
them too high until it has faith in its 
tried unity and in its defences by land, 
sea and air, so that it may confidently 
retain what it has been able to consolidate 
and have no fear of prematurely losing 
what it has attained. It is, therefore, 
too early to discuss this item at this stage 
and to say whether the Head of the State, 
for the smooth conduct of the constitu- 
tion, should be chosen by rotation and 
from a Block other than that selecting 
the Prime Minister, whether he should 
be a person of the Prime Méinister’s 
choice or vice versa, or whether he should 
be elected by the whole House or by the 
Cabinet Ministers either from within the 
House or without, etcetera. 





Public opinion may favour the 
election of the Head of the 
State as the first step and then 
leave the choice of the Prime 
Minister to him. 


25. A Brief Analysis of all the 
Alternatives.—(a) Alternative I is sruled 
out ; but IJA, IIB and III, are worth con- 
sidering. Alternative IV, though more 
elaborate, would appear to be more satisfac- 
tory. Alternative V would seem to be 
still more welcome because it embraces 
the widest field of representation. The 
big figures may make one hesitate momen- 
tarily. But whatever the numbers, they 
cannot be considered too big for a country 
of the size of India. The figure 140, 
the strength of the present Assembly, 
(which includes only 100 elected Members), 


Note: 
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is far too meagre when one considers 
that a country as small as the United 
Kingdom has a House of 640. Even 
the figure 250 contemplated in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, may not be 
considered satisfactory. India’s desire 
has long been for a much larger Assembly. 
However that may be, let not India permit 
paltry considerations of the money that 
may be required to provide a new edifice 
for the Central Assembly to thwart the 
birth and inception of a new Constitution. 
No House could be said to be too large if it 
will supply the solution of India’s political 
perplexities and help its inhabitants to 
combine into a single nation. 


The next three Alternatives VI, VII 
and VIII, do away with direct elections 
to the Centre. This may sound attractive ; 
but in accordance with the precept that 
neutrality is the essence of justice, it 
would perhaps be advisable to have a 
neutral body as an overriding institution 
at the Centre. 


(b) A word here about the concept 
of Pakistan may not be out of place. 
It is well known that the idea of Pakistan 
was born of the fear of Hindu domination. 
Any of the Alternatives mentioned in 
this pamphlet may help to dispel such 
fear to an appreciable extent. But if 
the issue of separation cannot be avoided, 
it is earnestly beseeched that it should 
come as a last resort, when Alternative 
XI has been given a trial, so that Pakistan 
may still function on a basis of internal 
autonomy under India as a whole until 
practical experience may indicate an 
arrangement to the contrary : 


Alternative XI.— 


(a) CONGRESS 20 
(b) COMMUNIST 40) 
PARTY 20 
I. HINDUSTAN (c) SOCIAL 
(d) ECONOMIC 
AND/OR ‘OTHER 
INTERESTS’ : 


nf 120 


40 J 
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Il. PAKISTAN © (a) eo 


AGUE 60 120 
(b) REST OF THE 
MUSLIMS 60 
Ill. RAJASTAN 108+12= 120 
TOTAL 360 


26. Resume.—lIt will be noted from 
all that has gone before that :— 





(a) Only a unicameral legislature 
is herein visualised. But if 
a bicameral legislature is 
desired, it is proposed that 
all the Blocks in the Central 
Legislature should collectively 
function as an electoral college 
for the Upper House. 


(b) Representation has been pro- 
vided for ‘ Rest of the Hindus ’ 
and ‘Rest of the Muslims’ 
separately from the Congress 
and the Muslim League in 
some alternatives. The pur- 
pose here is to surmount the 
frequent criticism . that the 
Congress and the League do 
not fully represent all the 
Hindus or all the Muslims. 


(c) The scheme has not touched 
the Provinces at all. They 
should continue to have their 
fullest internal autonomy. But 
it may be hoped that the 
main principles at the Centre 
will permeate into the Provinces 
so that their respective peoples 
and populations may be assisted 
towards harmony. 


(d) A word about the women of 
India, who have not so far 
been mentioned, is necessary. 
As they can easily become 
members of the Central 
Assembly through the various 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 
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constituencies, they have 
not been specifically included 
in any of the Blocks in 
order to prevent unnecessary 
congestion. If, however, the 
Block of ‘ Other Interests’ in 
any of the alternatives attracts 
them, there should be no objec- 
tion to their finding a place 
in it. For the same reason, 
no mention has been made of 
the Universities. 


The Assembly should seek the 
co-operation of diplomatic re- 
presentatives of foreign powers. 
This is a novel proposal ; and, 
if it is accepted, it would 
furnish the House’ with 
valuable information about 
foreign affairs and help to lay 
the foundations of international 


brotherhood. 


If, for any reason, the consensus 
of opinion does not favour 
the inclusion of the Liberals 
and/or the Radical Democrats 
as separate units in the 
Assembly, it would be worthy 
of consideration whether the 
Municipalities of all Provincial 
capitals may not be substituted 
in their place. ’ 


It would be advisable to have 
a rule that the Assembly should 
have the option of electing 
a Member of the Cabinet not 
only from within the House 
but also from without. It may 
so happen that a person may 
not choose to contest election 
to the Assembly but would 
still be prepared to accept 
Ministerial Office if he were 
invited to do so by the House. 

















(h) Through the 


(i) 


(j) 
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whole scheme 
the equilibrium of: equality is 
maintained vis-a-vis all the 
principal Blocks as well as 
their component units. This 
should minimise all chances 
of undue jealousy and party 
bitterness, and should be of 
the highest value in the achieve- 
ment of unity. There would 
be no particular party in 
power: no Opposition. The 
whole nation would be in 
power all the time, and every 
question would be discussed 
and considered on its own 
merits as is the practice in 
the legislatures of the United 
States of America. 


The systems of constitution 
enunciated in this essay, besides 
giving as much equality of 
representation as would be 
practically possible for the 
achievement of solidarity 
and concord, aims at preserv- 
ing for each interest, element 
and unit, big or small, its own 
culture, traditions and heritage. 


The Sikhs and Scheduled Castes 
have been included in the 
Social Block in almost all 
the alternatives as it was 
felt that their constitutional 
position and claims are similar 
to those of other groups 
included in that Block. 
If, however, the other groups 
included in the Social Block 
have any objection, then the 
Sikhs and Scheduled Castes 
could be invited to share their 
representation with the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Rest of 


(k) 


(I) 


the Hindus on the basis of 
parity inter se. 


The different figures for the 
total strength of the Assembly 
in the various alternatives (see 
Appendix A), are exclusive of 
Officials or Ministers. It is 
presumed that the vacancies 
caused by their appointment 


would be filled up in the 
normal course. It is, however, 
to be considered whether 


it would be profitable to sti- 
pulate that officials may abstain 
from voting in order to preserve 
the numerical balance. This 
would be a novel departure, 
but it perhaps ought not to 
be ruled out without careful 
thought. 


If India adopts a constitution 


on the lines suggested here 
it seems obvious that 
the present electoral system 
will have to be overhauled 
to make way perhaps for a 
system of electoral colleges, 
which could be worked out 
by technicians without much 
difficulty. Less important, 
however, than the manner by 
which representatives are sent 
to the Central Assembly is 
that India, if it adopts this 
kind of constitution, will find 
itself for the first time in 
history in possession of a central 
legislative body comprising all 
elements in British India and 
Indian India and constructed 
in accordance with a pattern 
that is not shaped by outworn 
or unsuitable political concep- 
tions. But once India achieves 


the unity that is reflected in 
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a genuinely representative 
administration for the whole 
sub-continent, the battle will 


be won. 
27. Essence.—(a) Absence of in- 
ternal unity has been India’s woeful 


But here is an opportunity for it 
to unite. There would have to be ‘ give 
and take’. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that only the big can give. 
The very word ‘big’ signifies a capacity 
to give. What can the small give ? ‘ The 
Greatness of the Great lies in giving and not 
in taking.’ There should be a uniform 
policy of ‘live and let live,’ for, what 
does true democracy mean if not ‘‘ Do 
unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.’”’ Although social, political 
and economic cannibalism in one form 
or another is not likely to be eradicated 
so long as the earth is inhabited by man, 
the time has come when it must be 
combated to an extent which would, 
in practice, make it impossible for this 
law of nature to trespass into ‘the domain 
of ‘pleasure’ from that of ‘ necessity,’ 
and not be conveniently used as a cloak 
for various sweet-worded thoughts 
ostensibly aimed at the social, political or 
economic uplift of humanity. 


bane. 


(b) The inclusion of the States in 
a constitution of India should help to 
provide a stabilising element. They could 
be relied upon to remain an unbiased 
block because their ‘thistory and traditions 
predispose them to an understanding of 
equality. It would. not be in their own 
interests to adopt a partial attitude ; 
this would at once have repercussions 
which would tend to disorganise the 
brotherly feelings subsisting between the 
various elements of society within their 
own territories and give rise to conditions 
from which, compared with British India, 
they have been enviably free, But in 


order to ensure that they may always 
remain free from partiality, it should 
be provided by convention that their 
representatives to the Centre should be 
nominated—possibly from panels of 
members elected through democratic 
machines which, to suit varying conditions 
in various parts of the country, the 
States should instal wherever they do 
not already exist. 


(c) It has been incessantly reiterated 
that every Indian should feel that he is 
an Indian first and anything else afterwards. 
Quite right. But unless every individual 
instinctively feels in his own mind that he 
belong to a unit which is in no way less 
fairly represented than others on the floor 
of the House that guides the destiny of the 
country, his allegiance to India will be of 
the lip and not of the heart. India is perhaps 
the only country in the world where there 
seems to be no shortage of the words 
‘* Brother’ and ‘‘ Sister,” and yet by 
an irony of Fate it is a country conspicuous 
for its lack of unity. The profusion 
with which such words are lavished in 
conversations and public speeches, has 
reached a stage which does not fall far 
short of social mockery. This does not 
help to create an atmosphere in which 
every Indian may sincerely feel that he 
is an Indian first and everything else 
afterwards. For the achievement of the 
object, the present political system, which 
has never suited the country, must be 
transformed. 


(d) In the various alternatives out- 
lined in this essay, a genuine attempt has 
been made to provide, as far as possible, 
the fairest treatment for all. What 
principle other than that of Parity or Equality 
could produce a better platform for the 
mutual understanding required to bring 
about the unity that India needs as a condition 
of further advancement? India wants 
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Dominion Status or Independence. 
To that desire unity is a prerequisite. 
Everybody understands this position quite 
clearly. Therefore, let there be no hag- 
gling or clouded arguments based upon 
dreamy repetitious theories, lest this give 
rise to the suspicions that one group 
or another is seeking power for its own 
unit rather than for the country in general. 
Let India turn to advantage the circum- 
stances and material that now obtain, 
and utilise them without delay for the 
welfare of the Motherland. 


28. A Few Final Words.—(a) An 
humble endeavour has been made to 
put some new thoughts before the peoples 
of India in the earnest hope that one of 
the alternatives may be _ considered 
acceptable as a solution of the constitu- 
tional deadlock. It is but natural that 
the stale repetition of political statements 
and speeches regarding India’s awakening, 
advancement or aspirations no_ longer 
carry the same weight with the populace. 
Such statements and speeches are losing 
their value by their monotony. A change 
is essential. Criticism there may be, and 
should be. But it is sincerely requested 
that it should be constructive. 


(b) Plain simple commonsense is 
necessary to judge what is good and what 
is not good for India. The general public 
have plenty of such commonsense.’ Let 
the man in the street be made to understand 
why at one time there was harmony 
and goodwill between all the peoples of 
India, and why there has been so shameful 
a deterioration. Here is an opportunity 
to revive goodwill. Let the public grasp it 
and ask their leaders not to let it go, for it 

may be years before they get another of their 
own making and choice. 





(c) If India wishes her advancement 
not to be delayed, all mud-slinging must 
cease forthwith. It is undignified at all 
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times. If, however, the temptation cannot 
be resisted, let the passion for such tempta- 
tion be assuaged by reflecting that there 
would be plenty of time to indulge in 
that unhygienic sport (and to mend matters 
if there are any to mend) after the ship 
of India has unfurled its sails for its voyage 
to the haven of political freedom. 


(d) India cannot afford to go on 
drifting as in the past. Further drifting 
will tend to widen the gulf between 
the groups and lead eventually to the 
disastrous results of an unbridgeable chasm. 
Leaders of India must assemble to find 
a solution. This essay may be found to 
contain an alternative. or two which may 
provide enough common ground for the 
various elements to work together experi- 
mentally. Subject therefore to review 
later, one of the alternatives should be 
tried for a reasonable period, of say ten 
to fifteen years, which cannot be considered 
too long in terms of a nations’ history. 
In the meantime India will have a fair 
chance to build up in peace its various 
resources for the next and final step 
towards the ultimate goal. Until that 
has been reached, there will also no longer 


be any need to ask the question: What 
Next.’ 

29. Conclusion.—(a) ‘Time and 
tide wait for no man.’ India has missed 


many an opportunity in the past. Let 
it not miss another. Let India not waver 
any longer, but take its own decision 
freely in order to avoid the humiliation 
of third-party arbitration. India seeks 
equality with other great countries of 
the world. Let it therefore show that 
it has now risen to the full stature of unity 
by embracing the principle of equality 
within its own borders. 


(b) Referring to the ‘final and 


permanent solution of India’s Freedom,’ 
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the Congress President in a 1,500 word 
statement on the 20th August from Kashmir 
said : 

‘The Congress is convinced that 
the free Indian State can only 
be based on the willing co- 
operation of its federating units 
and of its principle commu- 
nities, and cannot be founded 
on compulsion. Further, the 
Congress has declared that the 
federating units should have 
the largest conceivable amount 
of freedom to function as they 
will, subject only to certain 
essential bonds ffor their 
common welfare. Even 
independent countries adjoin- 
ing each other have to develop 
these common bonds and links 
and can no longer live in 
isolation. Thus, the Congress 
has gone to the farther limit 
in recognising the _ right 
of  self-determination even 
to the extent of ‘separation 
under certain circumstances 
and with certain safeguards for 
the communities affected 
and for the country as a whole’. 


The words which stand out in this 
extract are ‘‘ willing co-operation of federa- 
ting units and principal communities ’’; 
‘* freedom to function” for federating 


units ; ‘‘ bonds for common welfare ”’; 
‘‘right of _ self-determination,”’ and 
‘* safeguards for the communities.” 


Nothing could surpass the principle of 
parity, for furnishing the bonds for 
common welfare, and nothing could give 
a stronger feeling of security than equality 
of representation. Only under these con- 
ditions can the maximum amount of 
co-operation of federating units and 
principal communities be expected. 
‘ self-deter- 


‘Freedom to function’ and 


mination’ are very closely allied ; and 
the nobility underlying the recognition 
of ‘‘self-determination even to the 
extent of separation under certain 
circumstances,”’ must be deeply appreciated 
by all. This declaration furthermore, 
has a great practical value which directly 
or indirectly lends support to the theme 
of this essay. It suggests that the country 
should relinquish the old political system 
in favour of one that advocates the division 
of the populace into various compartments. 
This in plain words means ‘ separation.’ 
But such a suggestion as this has not 
been made blindly or without good purpose. 
There is a very great possibility that 
once freedom for separation is recognised, 
the urge for separation will go. India 
may rest assured that unity developing from 
temporary division or separation in the first 
instance will eventually remove all internal 
barriers social, political and economic. Past 
experience shows that to expect unity 
through other methods is to dream a 
pious dream. A type of democracy 
different from that of the West—an Oriental 
Democracy—seems to be the only 
immediate remedy and cure for the 
country’s prevailing difficulties and 
political malaise. The slogan should 
therefore be ‘‘ Let us separate to unite ”’ 
—in other words, to realise the ancient 
Indian Ideal of ‘‘ Unity in Diversity.’ 
It is sincerely felt that the concept undet- 
lying this slogan ought, sooner or later, 
to transform the thought of India psycholo- 
gically, help to dispel the Dark Night 
of disunity and make way for the Glorious 
Day of its coveted aspirations. 


(c) The Congress President, dis- 
cussing the ‘End of War,” at Gulmarg 
on the 15th August 1945, so appropriately 
said :—‘‘ Until the underlying causes of 
war, which pivot on the greed of the 
powerful and humiliation and _ exploita- 
tion of the weak and the vanquished, 
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are effectively removed, this victory may 
be no more than the false dawn of a fugitive 
peace.” Let India take a lesson from 
the above and end its internecine warfare, 
thereby setting an example of true 
Democracy by showing that within its 
own precincts it has been able effectively 
to remove the greed of the powerful 
and the humiliation and exploitation of 
the weak. Backed thus by a new force, 
let it then proclaim that ‘‘ WE ARE 
NOW A HOMOGENEOUS FAMILY NO 
LONGER TORN ASUNDER BY THE 
DISSENSIONS OF HETEROGENEITY 
vaio NOW WE SHALL HAVE WHAT 
WE WANT.” 


Appendix. 
It would be arbitrary to say 
offhand that the total number of 


seat sshould be this or that for the 
Central Assembly. The fixing of the 
number should have some logical basis. 
Such a basis is at hand in Indian India. 
The original membership of the Chamber 
of Princes was 108, plus 12 members 
which represented groups of smaller States 
distributed over five regions. But the 
Chamber was reorganised a few years 
ago, and its present strength is 140 
individual members plus 10 representative 
members. These figures have been taken 
as criteria for the strength of the, whole 
Assembly. The manner in which they 


may be reduced to the least is to lower 
the number of representative members 
from ten to five, and this would still 
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give one representative to each region. This 
would provide the basic figurel40+5=145 
as the first choice, and 108+5=113 as 
the next. But wherever the total strength 
of the Assembly has seemed rather large 
in relation to the index figure of 145, 
the latter has been reduced in this essay 
to equate it as far as possible to the lower 
figure of 113. It will be noticed from 
the Chart below that except for Alternatives 
IIA, VI and VIII, nowhere has the index 
or basic figure exceeded 120. This is 
only 7 more than 113, which was the 
lowest possible figure to take. This would 
involve a slight modification in the Chamber 
of Princes, but it is presumed that this 
could be done if the States were requested 
to revert to the original Constitution 
of their Chamber. 














Alter- Number of Basic 
natives Seats Figure 
IIA 384 128 
IIB 336 112 
Ill 360 120 
IV 600 120 
VA 684 114* 
VB 540 120* 
VI 264 132 
VII 226 or 250 | 113 
Vill 396 132 
IX 339 113 
X 234 117 
XI 360 120 











*See Note on page 75. 
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ADULT EDUCATION FOR INDIA 


B. CHATTERJI 


Mass education is the scaffolding on which real domocracy exists. India has a very low percentage 
of literacy in the world and yet no satisfactory attempts are being made to make her millions of adults 
educated. The writer, in the following article gives a comprehensive scheme of adult education to make every 


countryman an intelligent and independent citizen. 


Mr. Chatterji (Tata Institute ’45) has been recently appointed to the post of Social Research 


Worker in the Dhranghadra State, Kathiawar. 


Adult Education Movement in India 
is yet in its swaddling clothes. Even 
today it remains predominantly a mass 
literacy movement. Before the British rule, 
India, it is said, had a high percentage of 
literacy maintained by indigenous systems 
of educational institutions, like Maths, 
Pathashalas, Madarsas, Maktabs, Ashrams, 
etc. Though the education thus imparted 
was not of a high standard yet it fulfilled 
the fundamental needs of education. It 
is quite possible that Adult Education 
was carried on through religious discourses, 
reading of holy scriptures and roaming 
ascetics who inculcated at least some type 
of moral education. With the advent 
of British rule in India, these indigenous 
systems died out and lost their significance 
and appeal due to the introduction of 
English education. Literacy figures have 
a sorry tale to tell, about the neglect 
of the rulers regarding general education. 
From the table below it will be seen 
that between a period of fifty years 1881 
to 1931, literacy figures increased only 
by 45%, and in the next ten years 1931-41, 
it increased by 4:1%. This phenomenal 
tise during the last decade can safely be 
attributed to the growing consciousness 
of Indian people in social, political, and 
educational fields, as also to the effects of 
popular (Congress) ministries in various 
provinces. 


Percentage 
Year of 
Literacy 
1881 35 
1891 4°6 
1901 53 
1911 59 
1921 7:3 
1931 8:0 
1941 12-1 


Compulsory primary education has 
a direct bearing on the literacy of any 
nation and from this point of view it is 
worthwhile noting that G. K. Gokhale 
moved a bill for compulsory primary 
education in the Central Assembly in 
1910-11 which was unfortunately defeated. 
By this time people were already thinking 
on these lines and we find the existence 
of the first night school in Rajahmundry 
in 1907. This may be an isolated case 
but it is likely that many such institutions 
were in existence, though no records 
are available. The real phase of the move 
ment started after the World War I 
1914-18, when the Y.M.C.A, and 
Poet Tagore showed active interest. By 
1921 the upsurge of nationa consciousness 
and national struggle stimulated the move- 
ment. Many students left schools and 
colleges due to political reasons and 
naturally the need for National Educational 
Institutions was felt and Vidyapiths grew 
up. Among the provinces, the Punjab took 
the lead by launching a campaign against 
illiteracy in 1922-23. The Servants of India 
Society made an isolated beginning in 
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1916 and took it more energetically from 
1923 onwards. In 1926 the Bhagini Samaj 
of Bombay undertook education of adult 
women and the very next year they resorted 
to visual aid for the purpose. In 1929 
and 1931 one Mr. Subba Rao started 
two schools for training rural workers in 
South India. The decade that followed 
is very significant from the Adult Education 
point of view, because the biggest jump 
in literacy figures took place during this 
period. But it is not possible to trace 
here the provincial achievements in this 


field. 


Among the efforts in the direction 
of Adult Education on an All India scale, 
the first and foremost is the establishment 
of The Indian Adult Education Society 
in Delhi in 1937. At the first instance, 
its field of activity was only limited to 
Delhi, later this Society convened an All 
India Conference of persons interested 
in Adult Education in 1938. The main 
objects of the Society as expressed at its 
second conference were to spread know- 
ledge among peoples of India on all subjects 
relating to their welfare and culture, 
to initiate adult education activities 
wherever necessary ; to serve as a central 
bureau of information and to co-operate 
with bodies carrying on adult education 
work. 


Membership was classified under two 
heads—institutional and individual. The 
Committee also set up a literacy standard. 
As regards proper adult education it 
recommended some 13 types of activities. 
Proposals were made to set up a central 
bureau of research, experimentation, and 
information. It also proposed a separate 
prog amme for women. 


Another effort on an all India basis 
was by the Adult Education Committee 
Advisory Board of 
Board was set 


of the Central 
Education in 1938. This 


up under the Chairmanship of Dr. Syed 
Mahmud to consider the question of 
combating illiteracy. It made valuable 
recommendations on the following points :- 


1. The sphere of adult education 
in the general field of education. 

2. Adult education and other forms 

of continuative education (e.g. 

of vocational character). 

Attendance of pupils. 

4. The problem of utilizing and 

developing existing agencies. 

New ways of attacking the 

problem. 

Leadership training. 

Methods and technique. 

Library and adult education. 

Women and adult education. 

Taking help of voluntary 

agencies. 

11. Organization of Adult 
tion Movement. 

12. Establishment of Information 

Bureau in every Province. 


~ 
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On the basis of these recommenda- 
tions the Sargent Report on Education 
was published. The sixth chapter of the 
Report deals with Adult Education. Though 
the Scheme realizes the new role of Adult 
Education, viz., to give reality to the ideal 
of democracy, yet it lays greater stress 
on achievement of literacy, because it 
argues a child must be able to walk before 
it can run. 


The Scheme envisages compulsory 
primary education of all children between 
the ages of 6 and 14 years. But it embraces 
all persons between the ages of 10 and 40 
years in its fold as it will be wasteful, 
when the whole Scheme comes into 
operation, to admit children. The plan 
hopes to make India 100% literate in 
25 years out of which 5 years will be 
devoted to experiment, research and plann- 
ing. Adult Education proper will take 
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its rightful place only after the seventeenth 
year; till that time only 10% of the finances 
will be utilized for this purpose. The 


whole Scheme will cost about 60 crores of : 


rupees spread over a peroid of 25 years. 


Though technically the Adult Educa- 
tion Movement started after the World 
War I, the real beginning was made only 
after 1938 as a corollary of political and 
social consciousness of the people. At 
this time Provincial Autonomy had come 
into force and in many provinces, an 
honest effort was made, towards Adult 
Education. In India, unfortunately, the 
real aim of Adult Education, namely, a 
continuous growth of the human persona- 
lity leading to a better and useful life 
and resulting in an all round adjustment 
of the individual to his society and to 
his work, has been lost in the woods of 
literacy. Today the word Adult Education 
is synonymous with ‘ Adult Literacy.’ The 
one organization which is free from this 
confusion is the Bombay prea Adult 
Education Association. 


The Indian States, with few exceptions 
like Travancore, Cochin and Baroda, are 
very much behind the rest of India in 
literacy. So it is necessary that a central 
organization tackling the problem through- 
out the country should be formed. But 
considering the attempts made on an 
all India basis we find that the Indian 
Adult Education Association established 
in 1938, has miserably failed to arouse 
public support and sympathy for its 
cause. It has also failed to cater to the 
needs of the adults effectively. Adult 
Education Movements abroad were 
products of the predominating social forces 
in the country which reflected the senti- 
ments of the people. Thus the Russian 


Movement was a weapon against Tsarists ; 
Danish folk schools were started to be 
spiritual fortifications against Germans ; 


the English movement was a defence 
against Social Revolution apprehended to 
result from the Industrial Revolution, 
while the American movement sprang 
up to give every youth opportunity to 
be a potential President of the United 
States. 


No doubt, the time when the Indian 
Adult Education Association was formed 
was psychologically ripe for the Movement. 
It was the time when political and social 
consciousness was surging. But once out 
of the shell the Movement failed to tune 
its steps with the need of the time. It 
deliberately moved away from political 
associations and tried to shape it on the 
model of Adult Schools Union of Great 
Britain—a totally, undesirable model ; for 
the counter-revolutionary ideals might have 
succeeded in England in the initial days 
of the Industrial Revolution by giving 
spiritual dope to the people, but to expect 
the same to flourish in India of 1938— 
days of great political consciousness— 
is amazing ! 


The problem of education and literacy 
is intimately associated with the babel 
of tongues that India is. According to 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji, there are in all 544 
dialects in India, but fortunately for us, 
there are 15 major languages with literature 
and which are used as media of instruction. 
Therefore, the problem has to be tackled 
on the basis of these fifteen linguistic 
regions. This will conduce to cultural 
integration leading to social and political 
solidarity. Since more than one of the 
languages are used in more than one 
province or state, a central orgainzation, 
independent of provincial or state juris- 
diction and boundaries, must be created. 
The central organization will divide the 
country into five major zones with one or 
more language regions under its aegis. 
The division will be as follows : 
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(a) North Zone : Consisting of Balo- 


chi, Pushto and 
Punjabi linguistic 
districts. 


: Consisting of Hin- 
dustani and Nepali 
lingual districts. 

: Consisting of Oriya, 
Bengali and Assa- 
mese lingual dis- 
tricts. 

: Consisting of 
Telugu, Kannada, 
Tamil and Malaya- 
lam lingual 
districts. 

: Consisting of 
Marathi, Gujara- 
thi, Sindhi and 
Rajasthani lingual 
districts. 


(b) Central _,, 


(c) East ‘s 


(d) South _,, 


(e) West : 


This will facilitate education of people 
in their own mother tongue and uniform 
attack on illiteracy and help research and 
experimentation. 


These zones will then be sub-divided 
in to suitable district zones, and here an 
attempt must be made to synchronize the 
boundary of these districts to the boundary 
of administrative district. These district 
units will be sub-divided further into 
various local territories which will directly 
execute the programme of the ¢entral 
organization. 

Functions of Various Organizations :— 


The four main tasks of planning, 
co-ordination, control and execution will 
be done by the central, zonal, district 
and local organizations. The main 
functions of the central organization will 
be to effectively plan Adult Education for 
the whole of India. It must also prepare a 
comprehensive plan of action laying down 
initial methods, techniques and pro- 


grammes. 


Among other important functions will 
be, leadership training, supervision, research 
and experimentation, publication of 
materials for adult education, carrying on 
propoganda and lastly maintaining an 
efficient information bureau, and also 
maintaining vital statistics to check up 
the progress of the movement from time 
to time. This body should be controlled 
by an executive of 15 persons who must 
constitute a ‘‘ Brain Trust’ representing 
various fields of arts and sciences. And 


‘there should be an Executive Director 


who will be responsible for the day to 
day administration of the organization. 
Under him will be departmental heads 
for each of the departments like, research, 
information, propaganda, etc. 


Zonal Organizations.—The main func- 
tion of these organizations will be to 
co-ordinate the various agencies available 
in the respective zones and harness them 
according to the policy laid down by the 
central office. They will also have almost all 
the functions of the central organization, 
only that their feild of activity will be 
limited to their respective zones. These 
will be devided into districts and local units. 


The district units will exercise control 
over local units and be responsible to the 
zonal organization in executing the policy 
of the central organization, and the local 
units will be directly responsible for the 


execution of various schemes and 
programmes. 
Agencies for Adult Education.—The 


agencies for the purposes of Adult Educa- 
tion can be divided into three major heads. 


(1) Government. 
(2) Local Self Government. 
(3) Voluntary. 


Government.—There are so many 
departments in the Government that have 
direct contact with the people and these 
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contacts can be utilized for furtherance 
of the cause; chief among them are : 


(a) Education. 

(b) Public Health. 

(c) Department of Industries. 
(d) Co-operative Department. 
(e) Prisons. 

(f) Rural Reconstruction. 

(g) Agricultural Department. 


Local Self Government.—Corporations, 
Municipalities, District Boards, Local 
Boards, Gram-Panchayats can also carry on 
the work of Adult Education through 
their various agencies. 


Voluntary Agencies—These are such 
agencies as are not directly concerned 
with Government or local bodies and 
among them may be included : 


(a) Universities. 

(b) Colleges. 

(c) High Schools. 

(d) Social Service Agencies. 
(e) Trusts. 

(f) Employers. 

(g) Co-operatives. 

(h) Community Centres. 
(i) Settlements. 

(j) Libraries. 

(k) Museums. 

(l) Work Camps. 

(m) Religious Institutions. 
(n) Hospitals. 


Types of Adult Education—As we 
have already seen, if adult education is 
to be a real programme for adult life it 
should cover the following types of Adult 
Education : 


(a) Literacy. 

(b) Post Literacy. 

(c Education for Citizenship. 

(d) Parent Education. 

(e) Health Education. 

(f) Vocational Guidance and Ad- 
justments. 


(g) Cultural Education. 

(h) University Extension. 
(i) Worker’s Education. 
(j) Rural Education. 

(k) Women’s Education. 

(a) Literacy: Literacy is the basic 
content of education. But Literacy by 
itself can never be education. It s at best 
the capacity to decipher words and 
figures and to write them with some 
dexterity ; but education is the capacity 
to comprehend life situations, using past 
experience crystallized into knowledge. 
From this point of view the Indian villager 
too is educated though in his own way. 
The knowledge he has acquired, however, 
is traditional, tracing its origin to antiquity. 
The world has changed and is chan- 
ging. It has made stupendous material 
progress, revolutionized the means of 
production and distribution, of communi- 
cation and contact. The question of 
isolation is out of the question. With 
the impact of this new culture and contact 
the village isolation is shattered, new 
situations, new challenges, face the 
masses which hitherto were unknown 
to them. Their traditional life fails to 
save them from resulting maladjustments. 
Thus a vicious circle around a maladjust- 
ment is spun and the backbone of the 
community is broken. 

It is here that re-education of people 
is needed. Psychologists hold that man 
is not born human but is made so through 
social interaction. If a person is made 
he can be remade. Thorndike has also 
proved that adult learning is in no way 
inferior to child learning. 

Now it must be remembered that 
it is difficult to reach crores of people 
through the word of mouth. Moreover, 
expression of ideas, ideals and thoughts 
can only be concretized through literacy 
which facilitates efficient dissemination of 
knowledge, 
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It is essential that literacy primers 
should be based on adult interest rather 
than on antiquated ‘‘ King Lessons.” 
Dr. Labauch’s method has proved useful 
and till some other alterations are found 
suitable, it should be utilized to the full. 
The Bihar Mass Literacy Committees 
have produced material with a _ right 
outlook and are bound to prove useful 
for others to follow. 


Regarding the methods of Campaign 
for Literacy the following points must 
be remembered : 


A survey of illiterates and their 
subsequent classification, based according 
to sex, age, profession, residence, etc., 
should precede the enrolment and training 
of teachers and volunteers. Next will come 
intense propaganda, through literacy day 
celebrations, exhibitions, films, slides, talks, 
posters, etc. After enrolment of students 
allotment of classes to teachers should be 
made, and then work may begin. 
Wherever possible a course of study and 
proficiency tests should be devised, time 
limit fixed and ‘‘ Each One, Teach One ” 
slogan should be promoted for the purpose 
of intensive drive. 


(b) Post Literacy : Creation of literacy 
without a follow up programme is futile. 
The main task at this stage is to 
supply, enough and more, interesting 
reading material to the newly’ made 
literates and thus prevent their relapse 
into illiteracy on the one hand and teach 
them something useful on the other. 


An elementary education in a simple 
way on subjects, like arithmetics, geogra- 
phy, history, civics and economics, should 
be given. Village libraries, public libraries 


and reading rooms form an integral part 
of this stage of adult education. 


And from here the whole adult 
education programmes can be classified 
into four major heads, 
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Adult Education. 


For Urban Areas. 





For Rural Areas. 


For Men. For Women. For Men. For Women. 


Each of these groups will have sociological 
problems of its own and no rough and 
ready method can either be devised or 
course of study laid down. Much will 
depend on interests, aptitude, likes and 
dislikes. All this is important to make 
any programme interesting. 


(c) Education for Citizenship : Success 
of any polity, and especially of Democracy 
depends on the civic sense of its com- 
ponents. This is based on a_ healthy 
balance of rights and duties. The trouble 
arises when people exercise their rights 
without fulfilling obligations that they 
owe to society. Another type of crisis 
crops up when people are too ignorant 
to realize their duties and rights and 
vested interests exploit. Franchise is a 
dangerous weapon in the hands of an 
ignorant people who are unable to decide 
whether persons and policies are in their 
interest and welfare. Through Adult 
Education we have to develop a body 
of citizens ‘‘ alert to the facts of Govern- 
ment, vigilant in the scrutiny of the 
conduct of Government, able by reason of 
training and knowledge to decide on 
persons and policies.” 


The modern concept of citizenship 
is composed of two elements—a_ sense 
of liberty and a membership in a political 
unit. In times of crisis conflict arises 


-between individual liberty and loyalty. 


It is in this clash of the self with the group 
that the one allegiance that is more firmly 
established in emotion triumphs, and 
reason is thrown to the winds. 

The question now is how to impart 
education for citizenship. It is indeed 
difficult to set down definite devices for 
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such training. In earlier times, tradition, 
and later, folk lores and mythology shaped 
the civic sense of the individual. The 
faithful observance of these was based 
on fear, force and custom. Social control 
in earlier simple society was easy. In 
our modern complex society it is difficult. 
The tendency today is to avoid conflict 
by developing unitary political loyalty 
through schools, the press, parties, ideolo- 
gies and through crowd psychology. All 
this is broadly based on education. Citi- 
zenship then must begin with formal 
education in civics, politics, economics 
and local self-government. But what. is 
needed is a conscious effort at socializa- 
tion of the individual, which must be 
an inseparable part of adult education. 
Through moral education, human values 
and tolerance must be inculcated in the 
minds of the adults in order to develop 
a new outlook to face challenges and 
situations of life effectively. Once his 
personality is thus moulded without any 
specific training he will prove to be a 
useful member of society. : 

(d) Parent Education : Parenthood is 
a special responsibility of adulthood and 
it needs preparation which can be imparted 
through Adult Education alone. If pro- 
perly given it can ensure properly adjusted 
personalities in this as well as coming 
generations. In this century of the child, 
the child must be given a healthy heredity, 
scientific upbringing and wholesome 
growth. Parent education is concerned 
with the development of the individual 
in all his family and social relations. 
In America the whole content of parent 
education has shifted from the child 
to the whole family since social conditions 
do affect the emotional needs of the 
child. 


In America parent education is 


carried on through teaching parents in 
groups or singly ; training professional 


and non-professional leaders; preparing 
material for parents education; and 
research, etc. The subject matter varies 
from child care to vocational guidance. 
In Russia. it is imparted through 
health centres, and nursery schools, which 
are also responsible for improving the 
home environment in everyway. In 
Germany it is carried on through Parent 
Teacher Associations. 


For the development of this type 
of education, India must have an army 
of psychiatric and mental hygiene workers. 


(e) Health Education : The dictionary 
meaning of health is ‘‘ State of being 
hale, sound, or whole in body, mind or 
soul ; specially the state of being free 
from physical disease or pain.’’ This nega- 
tive definition of being free from disease 
is insufficient. The positive aspect of health 
would be the promotion of superior level 
of living conducive to the highest ends of 
life. Thus it is to live most and serve best. 


Health education should then first 
consist of knowledge of fighting sub- 
health, fighting of communicable and 
preventable diseases and other physical 
maladjustments. It will thus be, to a large 
degree, propaganda for health. 


Russia has a very comprehensive 
plan of health education. At present 
it is a part of proletarian culture and is 
conducted under the supervision of the 
health education departments which work 
in co-operation with agencies, such as the 
Maternity and Infant Welfare Society, 
the Society for Combating Alcoholism, 
nursery schools, unions, clubs, mothers 
organizations, trade unions, etc. 


(f) Vocational Guidance and Adjust- 
ment : Vocation is any pursuit of remu- 
nerative occupation. In the present 
industrial era thousands of types of voca- 
tion are possible. Efficiency can only be 
promoted and wastage prevented if right 
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persons with right aptitude are selected 
for the right job. If a person with higher 
or lower calibre than required by a 
particular job does it, maladjustment is 
bound to occur. In either case there is 
wastage. Vocational Guidance is therefore 
concerned with furnishing counsel to 
persons who seek to discover their occupa- 
tional interests and abilities, and to learn 
about problems and opportunities of 
employment. In most countries this is 
done by the educational system while in 
England through the Ministry of Labour. 
In India this task will have to be started 
from the scratch. Though giving vocational 
guidance is the function of education 
departments, in the absence of these 
Adult Education will have to take up 
the work which will be more in the nature 
of vocational readjustment rather than 
guidance. 


(g) Cultural Education : Culture means 
acquaintance with and taste for fine 
arts, broad knowledge of humanitarian 
aspects of science as distinguished from 
vocational, technical or professional 
skill or knowledge. Cultural education 
in the setting of Adult Education would 
include aesthetic education through pursuit 
of fine arts, like poetry, music, painting, 
sculpture, drama, architecture. This is 
necessary because Adult Education aims 
at life beautiful. Only those who have 
a sense of beauty can create beautiful 
things. Creative urge is present in every 
person, though in a varying degree, and 
it is active in some and dormant in others. 
The work of Adult Education is to cultivate 
this tendency. An attempt should be 
made to secure mass consciousness of 
beauty. Art gives pleasure, and perfect 
craftsmanship evokes satisfaction. A work 
of art requires a deep understanding of 
elements represented and an emotional 
urge to create. Through Adult Education 


we can instil a sense of appreciation of 
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att which, in the long run, is bound to 
lead to the spontaneous enjoyment of 
other forms of artistic expression. Thus 
the task of adult educators is to interest 
their pupils in music, drama, painting, 
etc., and to give them opportunities to 
express their emotional urge, or in the 
alternative, to give an understanding of 
noble expressions. 


(h) University Extension : This type of 
Adult Education is meant for those who 
do not belong to the University and yet 
desire to have university education. In 
England and America, this type of educa- 
tional activity grew out of extra-mural 
curriculum of the universities with a view 
to democratize higher education. In 
illiterate India to think of diffusing higher 
education amongst masses may appear 
comic. Moreover, the usual criticism that 
our university education is highly theoreti- 
cal makes it difficult to spread it among 
the masses. But once it is planned and 
started it may be possible to judge of 
the value of such education and mass 
reaction may even provide a valuable 
lesson for the reorganization of the system. 
Owing to the higher cost of university 
education it is not possible for all to 
have it through the usual ways of colleges. 
Education must be democratized and it 
can be done thus alone. 


To start with, such extension centres 
can be established only in places where 
there are universities or colleges. It can 
also be arranged in other places where 
the intelligentsia is willing to shoulder 


the responsibility of leadership and 
organization. 
(i) Worker’s Education: The Royal 


Commission on Labour opined that most 
of the handicaps of the working class in 
India are due to overwhelming illiteracy, 
and laid special stress on education of 
industrial labour, The worker’s education 
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is fundamentally important in the schemes 
of Adult Education as it attempts to better 
a social class and not an individual. It 
should therefore give him a better under- 
standing of his environments and _ his 
handicaps. It should also prepare him 
to provide Trade Union leadership. It 
must give him a basic knowledge of 
political science and economics, so as to 
equip him with an insight into the problems 
of his class. It must endow him with 
agitational leadership for awakening the 
masses of workers to safeguard their rights. 


In earlier times, Adult Education for 
workers implied technical education only. 
Later these new items were introduced 
as a result of the awakening amongst the 
workers. Labour Colleges flourished in 
England but failed in America where the 
conflict of labour and capital was not 
pronounced. In India, Prof. Ranga started 
a Socialist School for worker’s education. 
The courses dealt with in this School 
appear to be too ambitious to be intelli- 
gently followed by average ‘ workers. 
The curriculum of worker’s education 
should include topics and programmes 
of current interest, and also cover the 
entire field of his normal life and activities. 


Recently the Nuffeild College 
published a pamphlet on ‘Industry and 
Education’ in which exclusively technical 
and mechanical education to workers is 
outlined without covering the human 
side. This is bound to fail ; for, 
workers are human being and _ their 
interests are multifarious and interrelated. 
And as such no system of education 
which entirely excludes the human topics 
can succeed for long. Such mechanical 
education is sure to further emphasise 
class distinctions. It is difficult to wipe 
out centuries of class hatred except by 
arousing in the workers social conscious- 
ness and this can be done through a 


comprehensive programme of workers’ 
education. 


(j) Rural Education: The Royal 
Commission on Agriculture declares that 
‘illiteracy presents the greatest single 
obstacle to rural development”. It is 
estimated that about 80°% of our popula- 
tion resides in villages. The social and 
economic condition of Indian peasants 
has been gradually deteriorating for the past 
fifty years. The entire structure of rural 
India has to be rebuilt or else the economic 
back-bone of the nation will crash. A 
government sustained and maintained on 
rural economy could nowhere be so callous 
to rural welfare as in India. 


Conditions in America afford a striking 
contrast. In America the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, apart from 
improving agronomic conditions and agri- 
cultural engineering, has also established 
‘4H’ clubs in almost every village (‘ 4H’ 
stands for Health, Heart, Head and Hands). 
These words summarise the activities of 
the club. The main aim of this department 
is to grow ‘ two blades of grass where one 
grew before’. The department utilizes all 
the techniques known to Adult Education 
for the purpose. Demonstrations have 
broken the scepticism of the workers 
and tens of thousands of young farmers 
have learnt scientific agriculture. Through, 
education they have begun to think in 
national terms rather than local. It has 
stimulated their thought on many con- 
troversial issues and trained them up for 
leadership within a short span of time. 
In America education is being treated 
as a large co-operative and democratic 
undertaking. 


Side by side with promoting rural 
literacy we must devise a type of rural 
education on these lines suitable to our 
rural life and conditions. This type of 
education will centre round improvement 
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of agriculture, cattle stock, farm engineer- 
ing, soil erosion, irrigation, etc., dairy 
farming and poultry farming, domestic 
economy, family, nutrition, child care, 
clothing, housing, home health and sanita- 
tion; parent education, study groups on 
general affairs, recreational clubs and leader- 
ship training. 


(k) Women’s Education : Women have 
a unique place in society as guardians 
of children and as home-makers. Hence, 
if women are educated the task of general 
enlightenment becomes easy. According 
to the census of 1941, only 4% of India’s 
womanhood is literate. ‘‘ The value to 
the community of its women’s education 
lies particularly in its effect upon the 
lasting literacy amongst the young’’, says 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
The Manshardt Committee on Adult 
Education appointed by the Government 
of Bombay says, ‘‘ The committee regards 
the education of adult women as of more 
than ordinary importance, for there is 
little hope of attaining literacy on a wide 
scale without the co-operation of mothers”’. 


Indian women by sheer force of tradi- 
tion feel that education is not a part of 
their job and as such they are indifferent, 
if not actually antagonistic, towards it. 
This resistance must be broken through 
regular propaganda in women’s clubs especi- 
ally organized for general recreational 
purposes and which can be later converted 
for educational purposes. Classes in these 
clubs may begin -by teaching handicrafts, 
knitting, cottage industries, etc., and 
gradually the interests of the club members 
should be stimulated. Literacy pro- 
grammes should follow these activities 
and then adult education should be 
imparted on such subjects like—health, 
cleanliness, general sanitation, child welfare, 
nutrition common diseases and _ their 


infection, their prevention, civic responsi- 
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bilities, laws of inheritance, social evils 
like child marriage, polygamy, and purdha 
should be discussed. A working know- 
ledge of post offices, railways, tram 
services, road rules should also be given. 
Later on with the co-operation of women’s 
organization and other social service 
agencies the programme may embrace 
such fundamental subjects as domestic 
science, child psychology, mental hygiene, 
sex education, etc. 


Methods of Adult Education.—Let 
us now examine all the possible types of 
methods that can fruitfully be employed 
for the purposes of Adult Education. 
The methods can be classified into the 
following main heads :— 


1. Written Words : 

(a) Books. 

(b) Magazines. 

(c) Pamphlets. 

(d) Newspapers. 

(e) Correspon- 
dence Courses. 

(f) Libraries and 
Reading Rooms. 

(g) Wall Newspapers. 


2. Spoken Words : 
(a) Class Rooms. 
(b) Forums. 
(c) Lectures. 
(d) Councils. 
(e) Panel Discussions. 
(f) Study Circles. 
(g) Debates. 
(h) Vis:ting Teachers. 


3. Visual Education : 

(a) Cinema. 

(b) Exhibition. 

(c) Museums. 

(d) Demonstrations. 

(e) Magic Lantern. 

(f) Pictorial 
Education. 
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4. Cultural Activities: 
(a) Music. 
(b) Folk Songs. 
(c) Drama. 
(d) Fine Arts. 


5. Radio. 


Written Words.—Printing has revolu- 
tionized the communication of knowledge 


and learning. In _ pre-printing days 
learning passed from generation to genera- 
tion through the word of mouth. 


Permanency under such conditions was 
limited. Wisdom could not be con- 
cretised for the use of posterity. To-day 
through the printed word we can reach 
millions of people with ease. Again con- 
tinuity of knowledge can be maintained 
through the printed method. Every year 
thousands of books are published and 
if by means of control, these books could 
be produced for the explicit purpose 
of Adult Education, then half the worry 
of the adult educator will be over. It 
is worth while to know what a readable 
book should be according to modern 
conceptions. Mr. Percy W. Bidwell in 
his article: ‘‘ How to write a readable 
book”’, gives the following prescription : 


‘1. Study your reader. 

Select a topic that will interest 
him. 

Catch a first class author. 

Join to him a capable editor. 
Simplify your material, but— 
Don’t forget your flavouring. 
Sprinkle liberally with  illu- 
strations. 

8. Make your prose march’’. 


Though common place, this advice is 
bound to prove very useful in the publi- 
cation of any Adult Education material. 


~ 


Pil ll a a 


Newspapers are a very important source 
of forming public opinion. Civic 


education and education on current affairs 


can be imparted very usefully through 
them. It is worth while considering the pro- 
position that large newspapers and publish- 
ing concerns should finance liberally the 
literacy campaigns as it will ultimately 
increase their clientele by thousands and 
will be a good investment from their 
point of view. 


The Correspondence Course has now 
earned a place in the educational move- 
ment. As a patt of Adult Education 
it aims at providing formal or even techni- 
cal education for the adult in this home, 
at his leisure and under the best teachers 
of the country. It has no longer remained 
a merely commercial proposition. The 
universities in the West have taken to it 
as a powerful method of diffusing know- 
ledge. The University of Chicago offers 
no less than 450 different subjects for 
correspondence courses. In our own 
country where educational facilities are 
so scanty the possibilities of the correspon- 
dence course should be explored. 


The Library is not merely a collection 
of books, but it is one of the most potent 
weapons of Adult Education. Libraries 
have come to be a living organism con- 
stantly growing with the new knowledge 
and culture. As a part of Adult Education 
the libraries in America undertake larger 
types of activities like home-crafts, parent 
education, by means of mailing a biblio- 
graphy of books or even books at times, 
to the newly married persons or to parents 
of the newly born children. 


Our first need will no doubt be 
to plan for village libraries and not large 
public libraries. The Bihar Mass Literacy 
Committee was recently maintaining about 
4,000 libraries at a cost of Rs. 6,973-2-0 
only and about 5 lacs of books were 
issued. This is evidence of the good 
work which well organised libraries can 
do in our rural communities. 
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Reading Rooms are usually an 
appendage to the libraries. The main- 
tenance of such reading rooms is very 
cheap and all the same very useful as 
all people are eager to read current affairs. 


Wall Newspapers are - used in 
Russia to teach the people to give expres- 
sion to their ideas. Every factory, and 
village should have its own wall newspaper. 
Thus the people get accustomed to make 
public their feelings which can always 
improve understanding and power of one’s 
own expression. This idea must be taken 
up by us as a part of our Adult Education 
programme. 


Spoken Words.—Spoken word may not 
be very useful from the point of view 
of permanence but certainly when it comes 
to imparting knowledge to contemporaries 
this method is very impressive as the 
living word has a different appeal to the 
mind than the printed word. Assimila- 
tion of ideas is much easier and simpler 
through the spoken word. There are 
many techniques in which the spoken 
word is used. 


Class rooms form one of the ancient 
methods of imparting learning and instruc- 
tion. Here pupils of the same mental 
calibre and attainments are put together 
in a room where a teacher teaches through 
lectures and lessons. This method is 


essentially associated with the rigid 
discipline, authority, etc., of the class 
room; hence, this method may not 


prove very useful. But so far as literacy 
is concerned this is the only method 
that can be used with efficiency, only 
the teacher should keep in his mind the 
fact that he is teaching ADULTS. If 
he does this he is bound to ‘adapt his 


teaching to the needs of his adult pupils 
and thus make his class interested in what 
he has to say. 


Forums are open places where Greeks 
and Romans used to transact business. 
Later, it was adopted for the education 
of the adults or rather for academic 
discussions. In forums the members of 
the group contribute their several 
experiences towards the expression of 
a common will or end. Any group 
discussion can be called a forum and 
through these the thoughts of the members 
can be stimulated for mutual enlighten- 
ment. 


Panel Discussions are, compa- 
ratively speaking, a new method of adult 
education. In this form of discussion 
there are about six leaders and a chairman. 
They sit round a table facing the audience. 
The discussion is usually on a_ topical 
or controversial subject. The chairman 
presents the subject in brief and each 
speaker discusses it extempore from 
the various points of view. Then the 
general public discusses it in the light 
of questions developed by the leaders 
of the panel and announced by the chair- 
man. These discussions have an advantage 
over the debates where, due to natural 
timidity, only a few persons participate. 


Study circles are meant rather for 
the learned types of students who wish 
to pursue knowledge jointly. One member 
of the group undertakes the study of a 
particular subject and reads an informative 
paper on it and after this a discussion 
follows. Another member reads a paper 
on some other subject and thus co-operative 
learning flourishes ! 


Debates are wordy battles, where 
two sides contest a political, social or 
some other controversial subject. Such 
a method throws a flood of light on the 
pros and cons of an issue and presents 
both sides of the questions before arriving 
at a decision. It also develops under- 
standing and gives excellent training in 
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public speaking which is so_ essential 
in a democratic age. 


Councils which are of _ recent 
origin are not without historical back- 
ground. Since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion men interested in the same cause 
have formed into councils. Their Indian 
replica, is the village or the community 
council popularly known as_ panchayats. 
Through these the members of a particular 
community strive to solve the common 
problems that face them, and share mutual 
burdens and responsibilities. 


Visiting teachers should be widely 
used in India for educating the adults. 
At present we cannot afford to have 
teachers with specialized knowledge in 
many subjects in large numbers. Even 
to start with, many practical subjects 
like parent education and _ vocational 
psychology are comparatively less known 
in our country. In order to disseminate 
knowledge on such topics the few teachers 
that we have will have to undertake visiting 
teachers’ work. This is only ‘a tentative 
arrangement to last till we have a large 
supply of teachers in every branch of 
knowledge. 


Visual Methods.—It is common 
experience that the impressions we have 
of things seen are more lasting than of 
things heard or read. The failure of the 
spoken and the written word to compete 
with the visual form of expression in 
conveying an experience or an impression 
lies in the difficulty of finding vivid expres- 
sion of many complex situations through 
the former methods. ‘‘ Visual impres- 
sions play a more important part than 
sensations of any other mode in guiding 
the interpretation of the external world and 
our orientation therein”. Thus a pictorial 


exhibition on the evolution of machinery, 
for example, will be better appreciated 
than a learned lecture on the same subject, 


Of the various techniques in this method 
the following have a place : 


Motion pictures. Today millions of 
people throughout the country visit motion 
picture houses more for recreation than 
for education. Motion pictures have be- 
come a commercial proposition and pro- 
ducers refuse to include anything which 
they feel will not be popular or paying. 
They resist any encroachment on their 
freedom of business and put forth cheap 
and sensational films without educative 
value. Learning is a matter of organiza- 
tion of various sense impressions into 
a logical sequence ; and enjoyment of 
visual phantasies far removed from realities 
may create sense impressions which may 
disorganise volitional faculties. Therefore, 
educational control of films is a matter 
of great social importance. Creative 
direction of visual education should 
counteract the negative values and stimulate 
positive ones. 


Educational films, specially designed 
to illustrate selected topics in formal 
education, are now being used by many 
schools. But this is not enough. Three 
principles of control of motion pictures 
should be attended to 


1. A committee of expert educa- 
tionists and scientists should 
plan and supervise each film. 


2. Films should be planned so as 
to fulfil the purposes of Adult 
Education. 


3. True representatives of the 
people should exercise control. 


Adult Education is, in a sense, self 
education where an individual is helped 
to seek facts and draw conclusions for 
himself. This can be done by documen- 
tary, historical, biographical, and informa- 
tional films. Thus the film can serve 
the purpose of a newspaper, a library, 
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museum and exhibition all at the same 
time. 


Exhibitions used to be merely com- 
mercial propositions some years ago 
but today their educational value has been 
recognized. The beginning was probably 
made by health exhibitions consisting 
of posters, charts, etc. Today every type 
of education can be imparted through 
exhibitions, in which people really take 
a lively interest as they powerfully appeal 
to them. 


Museums too are very important in 
Adult Education. 


Demonstrations have a__ peculiar 
advantage over other visual methods. Here 
people have an opportunity of seeing 
how a particular method or a thing works 
and hence a demonstration carries con- 
viction with it. Lectures, books, cinemas, 
magic lanterns, may fail to convince 
a peasant of the value of scientific farming, 
but if by actual demonstration its utility 
is shown to him he is sure to accept the 
conclusions. 


Similarly, among the other useful 
techniques magic lantern and _ pictorial 
education may be included. The point is 
that though all the visual methods are 
more or less equally useful the suitability 
of each will depend on the theme to be 
illustrated and the locality in which it 
is to be used. So the adult educator 
must be able to discriminate between 
methods before finally selecting them 
for his use. 


Cultural Activities —Though the word 
culture has a wider significance in relation 
to Adult Education, we shall take it to 
denote aesthetics or fine arts like, drama, 
music, painting, folk lore, etc. 


All these fields have a great appeal 
to the human mind as they are vitally 
related to the emotions. In ancient India 


moral education was effectively imparted 
through melodious Bhajans, Kirtans, etc. 
If properly marshalled, these activities 
can be chanelled for educational purposes 
with great advantage. Drama presents 
many life situations on the stage, skilfully 
knit into a story ; it is, therefore, not only 
interesting but of great educational value. 
Painting, like music, satisfies the creative 
urge in man, and gives tone to his thoughts 
and ideas. This helps in the healthy 
growth of personality. Folk songs are 
often treasures of ancient cultures, and 
their revival is full of educational 
possibilities. These various activities 
should be designed to foster in the adults 
a sense of beauty and taste, leading to 
their refinement and culture. 


Radio.—This method of education is 
one that overlaps with all the preceding 
ones with the exception of visual method. 
But that too will be covered by Television 
when it comes to be widely used for 
educational purposes. Radio is the cheapest 
and speediest means of communication 
with the masses over a wide area, but it 
has not yet reached that stage in India. 
Educational broadcasts are also still in 
their infancy. It is used at present only 
as an instrument for propaganda and 
recreation. The present writer had an 
opportunity of interviewing a number 
of radio listeners last year and he found 
that people studiously avoided listening 
to educational talks, It is the duty of 
the broadcasting authorities not only 
to make educational talks more interesting 
but also stimulate a taste for them in 


their listeners. A great deal of experi- 
ment and research is needed in _ this 
direction. 


Financial Aspect.—In any enterprize, 
finances are the most important factor. 
The question becomes still more difficult 
when it is a matter of dealing with millions 
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It is difficult to give a correct 


of people. 
estimate of the sums of money needed 
for the organization of Adult Education ; 
but a fairly approximate estimate is here 
attempted. 


During the year 1941-42 the whole 
of British India spent Rs. 30,85,79,543 
on education of which Rs. 18,04,512 
were from public contributions. The 
percentage of contributions from various 
sources worked out as follows :— 


Government + 498% 
Municipal and District 
Boards 147% 
Fees 277% 
Endowments 138% 
Thus Government bears less than 
half of the total expenses. All told 


we are spending annually about a rupee 
per capita and of this only seven annas 
represent government contribution. 
Provincial expenditure per capita are as 
follows :— 


1944-45 Budget. 


Assam we Rs. O 6 3 per capita 
Bengal a oS ae ee 
Bombay eo T oe ae 
Cranmer. . € 5S Os. wn 
Madras eos OR ae 
Pee 2 a ee 
U.P. — ff = Se 


Contrast with this, Great Britains’ expendi- 
ture of Rs. 33/2 per capita during the 
prewar period. Figures of the American and 
Russian Governments are not available or 
we would have shown how miserable 
our Governments’ contribution to general 
education is! And as far as Adult 
Education is concerned, it is doubtful 
if a pie per capita is spent ! 

Mr. John Sargent, who proposes to 
cover 9 crores of adults in his Scheme 


to be spread over a period of 25 years, 
estimates an expenditure of 3 crores per 
year for twenty years. The total amount 
to be spent is Rs. 60 crores spread over 
twenty years. This works out at Rs. 1/8 
per capita spread over a period of 20 years 
i.e. about one anna per capita per year ! 

If a very elaborate machinery for 
adult education is to be set up, at least 
one rupee per capita per year should be 
set aside by the Government and another 
eight annas per capita raised by tax, dona- 
tion or loan, etc., from the public. Thus, 
sixty crores of rupees will be needed 
for the entire country to organize a plan 
of real adult education. This may appear 
to be fantastic but considering Rs. 33/- 
and odd per capita of Great Britian our 
estimate is modest. The central committee 
should receive this sum from _ various 
provinces and States and then re-distribute 
the amount after deducting annas 2 per 
capita for its maintenance. Similarly, the 
zonal committees will keep 4 annas per 
capita for their organization and annas 
2 per capita will be kept by the District 
Committees for their upkeep and the 
balance of Re. 1/- per capita should be 
spent on Adult Education. No claim 
of scientific accuracy is made for this 
estimate ; it is given merely to stimulate 
thought on the financial aspect of the 
problem. ‘ 

Whatever the financial costs, we should 
not be deterred from forging ahead with 
the plan of educating all our adults. 
Adult Education is a bulwalk of democracy. 
It will convert a mob into a nation, will 
give creative leadership and _ intelligent 
following. It will preserve culture and 
lead to uniform progress in the body 
politic, making its members not only 
good citizens, good men and good friends 
but also good fathers and good mothers. 














THE WAY TO WORLD SECURITY 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


The war-weary world is vainly attempting to secure lasting peace. 


Its plans are foredoomed to failure 


because they ignore the basic socio-psychic elements governing human relations and are based on violence, 


hatred and fear. 


In the following analysis of the world situation Sjt. Kumarappa holds that representa- 
tives of more primitive types of civilization persist in our midst and disturb peace. 


Hence, he suggests 


that talents of men and women must be properly canalized and a system of education ‘‘ should discover 
fairly early in the life of a child its natural aptitude and place it in society in a niche where by reason of its 
natural ability it will render the greastest service to mankind.” 


Sjt. Kumarappa is Secretary to the All-India Village Industries Association. 


At the end of June, the San Francisco 
Conference evolved a plan for World 
Security. The preamble to this document, 
styled a ‘Charter,’ is interesting. It 
states :— 

‘* We the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined to save the succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our life time has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind, and to reaffirm our 
faith in the fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and value of the human person, 
in the equal rights of men and women, 
and of nations, large and small: and to 
establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of International 
law can be maintained : and to promote 
social progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom, and for these ends 
to practise tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neigh- 
bours: and to unite our strength to 
maintain international peace and security 
and by accepting the principles and institu- 
tion of methods to ensure that armed 
force shall not be used save in the common 
interest and by the employment of inter- 
national machinery for the promotion of 
economic and social advancement of all 
peoples, have resolved to combine our 
efforts to accomplish these aims.” 

This clear statement of aims is grand 
and laudable. Whether we can achieve 
the objective or not will depend mostly 
on the means adopted. The remedy itself 


will be indicated by a careful analysis of 
the causes that precipitate these periodical 
upheavals. Having isolated the disturb- 
ing factors if we bypass them because of 
being preoccupied with our own selfish 
interests, we can accomplish nothing worth- 
while. We have before us the colossal 
failure of the old League of Nations 
which set out with much trumpet blowing 
and with more or less the same purpose. 
Why did this first experiment miscarry 
and plunge humanity in a sea of blood 
once again? If we do not grapple with 
realities and are not prepared to undergo 
the necessary discipline to avert the pend- 
ing disaster, the next conflagration promises 
to wipe out all traces of civilisation. It 
behoves us, therefore, to seek out the 
elements that make for insecurity in 
this world of ours and realign them in 
such a manner that good alone results 
from their interaction. We shall consider 
the various factors that make for world 
insecurity in three groups.—the Human 
Element, the Economic Element and the 
Social Element—and examine the different 
methods of attaining World Security, 
tried out in the past. 


The Human Element.—In the long 
course of evolution and progress in 
the history of mankind many stages 
have been passed. If we examine at 
close quarters the various members 


making up the human family we shall 
find even today representatives of these 
old stages. 


We may correlate progress in 
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civilisation with the development of a 
sense of duties. In the primitive stages 
man was impelled to action to satisfy his 
physical needs or by his eagerness to 
exercise his rights. Accordingly we may 
divide these stages into five for the sake of 
convenience—Parasitic, Predatory, Enter- 
prising, Gregarious and Altruistic. 


Parasitic—This is the most primitive 
stage where regardless of consequences a 
savage satisfies his need. Even in modern 
society we have examples of this type. A 
robber who murders a child for the sake of 
the necklace she wears or a business man 
who profiteers in the black market in 
foodstuffs while people are starving to 
death are projections of this type into the 
present day world. 


Predatory—Persons who try to reap 
where they have not sown come under 
this category. When one aims at benefit- 
ing oneself without having made an 
adequate contribution one is predatory. A 
pickpocket or a businessman who cheats 
his customers belong to this group. 


Enterprising.—In the former two stages 
there is hardly any sense of duty or respon- 
sibility. Here in this group we have the 
beginnings of it in the attempt to balance 
tights and duties and doing one’s duty 
even at the cost of losing one’s rights. 
An artisan or an honest trader represents 
this stage. 


Gregarious.—As the sense of duties 
developes, consciousness of personal 
rights tends to diminish. When an indivi- 
dual has become so conscious of his 
duties to his fellowmen as to subordinate 
his private interests in favour of group 
interests, and disciplines himself so as to 
carry out the dictates of his better self 
he rises to this stage. A man who can 


push himself forward but out of considera- 
tion for others awaits his turn in the queue 
to be attended to, or one who refrains 
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from polluting the water of a river from a 
social sense belongs to this stage. Because 
of consideration for others, he keeps 
under check his tendency to exercise 
his rights. 


Altruistic—When one is so obsessed 
with one’s sense of duty as to be oblivious 
of one’s personal rights one has developed 
into the highest stage. A mother who 
thinks of the needs of her child or a nurse 
who puts the cause of her patient before 
her interests has evolved to this stage. 


The unregulated presence of all these 
five types causes insecurity in society. 
The largest number in any society usually 
comprises the first two types who attempt 
to ride rough shod over the others who 
are more or less docile and law abiding. 
If we desire to have world security, society 
should be safeguarded against the depreda- 
tions of these two types in the main. 


When profit motive and selfishness 
are given unbridled sway the third group 
becomes a menace. The situation has to 
be met by regulating the scope for profits 
and canalising selfishness by the infusion 
of cultural values in the place of material 
considerations. 


Even the fourth group may turn out 
to be a danger to society if their loyalty 
is restricted and narrow. Their sense of 
duty instead of having an unlimited play 
may be converted almost into a ‘‘ right ”’ 
to be defended at all costs as has happened 
with the Nazis. 


There are broadly speaking three 
ways of preventing these types from 
working against the interests of others 
producing insecurity, viz. (1) by segrega- 
tion, (2) by violently preventing injury, 
and (3) by cultural means sterilising their 
power to harm and assimilating them 
into the other groups. These have been 
tried out in the past. 
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The Church.—In the Dark Ages the 
church, not being content to exercise 
merely spiritual influence, attempted to 
bring about security by depriving people 
of freedom of thought and controlling 
their action by rules and regulations passed 
by itself. To enforce these the church 
allied itself with temporal powers and 
became an_ overruling state which 
commanded the obedience of all the others. 
This seemed to work for a while as long 
as the big stick was wielded with dexterity. 
The moment other temporal states felt 
strong enough to challenge the authority 
of the church the equilibrium was 
disturbed. This method was purely ex- 
ternal and did not affect the character of 
the people. 


Islam.—The followers of the Prophet 
took up the cultural method of assimilat- 
ing all heterogeneous groups and hoped 
by levelling inequalities in society to 
accompolish the desired end. They met 
with a much greater measure of success. 
Amongst them there was no black or 
white, brown, red or yellow, prince or 
peasant. Unfortunately this experiment 
was circumscribed by religious boundaries 
and so failed to guarantee security in the 
world at large, where the various disturb- 
ing elements had full play to carry on 
their nefarious roles. 


Varna-Dharma.—The Hindus made 
an eleborate effort at attaining the desired 
security. Their method was complex. 
They segregated those of the first stage 
as Panchamas or Mlecchas or outcastes 
and those of the second as Sudras, and 
kept them out of the circle of the twice 
born. In this manner their influence for 
evil was barricaded out. Then again the 


profit motive of the third group—the 
enterprisers—was sterilised by the introduc- 
tion of a cultural standard of values, 
where on the one hand material possessions 
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were denied a status in society, and thus 
the motive for exploiting the weak was 
curbed. And on the other, renunciation 
and service were extolled and given the 
highest status in society as in the case of 
the Kshatriyas and the Brahmins, who 
were entrusted with controlling and guiding 
the people and in whose selfless lives 
society ran no risks of _ insecurity. 
This was a cultural method as against the 
prevention of insecurity by physical force 
and violence. When the caste system 
went to seed and privileges were acquired 
by right of birth rather than by reason 
of character, this system also ceased to 
function. Thus the disturbing human ele- 
ments are still running riot uncontrolled 
by the means tried in the past. 


The Economic Element.—With the 
rapid development of communications the 
most fruitful source of conflict has centred 
round the economic. sphere. The 
discovery of the power of steam, the 
harnessing of electricity and the applica- 
tion of scientific methods have made 
possible centralisation of industries. These 
large units of production necessitated the 
control of an adequate supply of raw 
materials and the acquiring of markets 
for the quick disposal of the produce. 
The wide flung commercial field occasioned 
the growth of money nexus and the capacity 
to absorb large profits in the form of 
foreign investments. These factors set 
up a race in competition and led to the 
creation of artificial wants. With the 
consequent complex standard of living 
and a multiplicity of created wants in 
highly industrialised countries, it became 
necessary to hold down other groups 
of people or nations from attaining this 
degree of industrialisation so as to reserve 
for those already in the field the plums 
of economic activity. These, in short, 
are the main disturbing elements which 
upset the even course of life of nations. 
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In the ancient world, the various 
religions had attempted to stem this 
element of conflict in the economic sphere. 
The early church had tried a form of 
communism but that was abandoned in 
course of time. 

The spearhead of economic competi- 
tion, the profit motive, was blunted by 
the introduction of universal brother- 
hood by Islam. If riches do not confer 
any special privileges what is the good of 
accumulating wealth? But this ideal of 
brotherhood having been confined to the 
adherents of their own religion failed 
to guarantee world security, as the disturb- 
ing influence of such elements outside 
this charmed circle was not under control. 

Hinduism granted a grudging third 
place to the Vaisyas and followed it up 
by other social traditions which inculcated 
a cultural standard of values in which 
persons with purely material possessions 
found no place unless they played their 
part as trustees. To them were assigned 
the onerous duties of building tanks, 
wells, dharmashalas, schools and generally 
dispensing what we would term public 
utility services. This method answered 
the purpose for a long while until the 
impact of the material civilization of the 
West carried all these social barricades 
and defense’ works before it by storm. 
Now these moneyed men are seeking to 
make a place for themselves in towns as 
agents of Western imperialism. 

For the last generation Russia has 
been experimenting with varying 
degrees of communism and state socialism 
to bring about security for its own people. 
To do this she has had to curb profit 
motive and substitute co-operation for 
competition and control foreign trade. 
While attempting to modify the urge 
for private profit she aimed at 
maintaining a complex standard of life 
for all her people. She has attained a 


certain measure of success in this but not 
without a great deal of violence—internally 
and externally. At best, the Russian 
effort at this stage must be viewed as an 
amateurish experiment. After a compara- 
tively short period of apparent security, 
limited to her own boundaries, she has 
been hurled headlong into the molten 
cauldron of Europe, with what dire results 
we all know. This, of course, cannot 
be the end of our aim of World Security. 

A sporadic effort at economic security 
has been outlined in Great Britain lately 
by Sir Wm. Beveridge by means of social 
insurance and other devices. This is a 
force-pumpmethod. It may alleviate the 
distress for a while but being artificial it 
is bound to fail in the end. We are not 
after finding a palliative to treat symptoms 
but a cure that will restore nature to work 
itself out in its own way. The test of an 
organisation to withstand the onslaughts 
of insecurity is not, when everything is 
running smoothly but when the clouds 
burst, the winds blow and the rains beat, 
and the very foundations seem to be 
shaken. If our institution can weather 
such a storm then alone can we be said 
to have found a solution to this most 
modern of causes for world insecurity— 
the economic element. 

The Social Element.—When a society 
is made up of heterogeneous groups 
whose interests clash, there is a fruitful 
source of insecurity. As we have already 
seen every society is composed of indivi- 
duals in various stages of evolution. We 
classified them in five groups. Unless 
society can devise a machinery where 
each of these will perform its function to 
achieve a common purpose for the benefit 
of all, security cannot be established. 

The ancient Empires of Babylon, 
Egypt, Greece and Rome had each in 
its turn believed they could ensure security 
to the ruling classes by keeping the lower 
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orders in bondage. But the Patricians 
could not ride to security on the shoulders 
of the plebians nor could Rome maintain 
its luxurious life for all time on tributes 
from its politically subordinate provinces. 

The British Empire still hopes to 
assure its ruling classes security by putting 
into effect its doctrine of ‘‘ balance of 
power ” notwithstanding repeated failures. 
Under this order the security of the ruling 
classes rests on the existence of political 
slaves who provide raw materials and 
markets and fields for investment. The 
whole structure is built on _ glorifying 
violence into a virtue to be striven for. 
The Army, Navy and Air forces have been 
assigned a high social status to make 
organised murder respectable. 

The several states of North America 
set out to obtain security by each surrender- 
ing a portion of its sovereignity to a 
Federal Body. This has met with a certain 
amount of success but mainly in the 
political field. The social groups which 
have been formed by reason of economic 
activities have sought to fortify their 
position by means of combines and 
agreements which will ultimately crumble 
like a pack of cards. 

The Russian experiment was founded 
on amputating the ruling class. It has 
its roots in class hatred. It is therefore 
a pathological condition which cannot 
be commended as a healthy method of 
working towards security. 

The latest device—the security council 
of the ‘‘ United Nations” formed at 
San Francisco—envisages the existence of 
political slavery, covered up under the 
euphemistic term of ‘‘trusteeship.” It 
also gives recognition to the distinction 


of the ‘‘ Big’”’ and the ‘‘ Small” nations, 
the criterion of size being based on the 
power of the respective nations to precipitate 
world insecurity—the greater the capacity 
to damage, the bigger the power ! 


The 
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whole organisation is based on assumptions 
convenient to the ‘‘ Big”’ powers, though 
not real and natural. The arrangement 
is highly artificial being founded on the 
capacity to browbeat others. It is built 
on fear. No organisation worked on 
such premises can ever make for whole- 
someness or permanence. 

The Solution.—This problem of in- 
security, whatever be the source—social 
or economic—has been facing humanity 
all along its history. We have cursorily 
looked at the numerous ways in which 
people had tried to solve it with varying 
measures of success. If our solution is to 
be lasting we have to go to the root cause 
of this everpresent nightmare. 

At the outset we classified the 
component parts of society into five 
groups according to the growth of their 
sense of duty. At present their funda- 
mental differences make for antagonism and 
conflict. If this is to be avoided the natural 
method is to harness these very differences 
to work towards a common harmony, 
thus bringing about a synthesis. The 
ancient Hindu system, though not perfect, 
indicates the way we have to proceed. 

Take, for instance, the first group— 
the parasitic. How can we harmonise 
this into a constructive plan? A parasite 
is destructive in satisfying its needs. If 
by our ingenuity, we can direct its activity 
not against its fellow beings but against 
insentient things then no harm will result 
by reason of its parasitic nature. If a 
boy is found to be of the parasitic group 
and he is of an artistic temperament then 
if he is trained as a sculptor his destructive 
tendency finds an outlet in chipping marble 
blocks and his artistic taste will so direct 
his work on the marble as to produce 
a bust or a masterpiece of sculpture. Out 
of destruction he creates. If instead of 
his natural proclivities being directed in 
this manner he is encouraged to enter 
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politics he will grow up an _ imperialist, 
and if he attains influence and power 
sufficient to become a Prime Minister 
of an Empire he will plunge the world 
in bloodshed and misery. 

Similarly, a youngster who has pre- 
datory tendencies if put into business 
will organise his affairs in such a way as 


to bring him as much profit as possible - 


while rendering as little return as can be 
given. Such a boy, if ‘encouraged to 
become an engineer, may work his pre- 
datoriness against nature and harness the 
energy of water running waste in a river, 
and may contribute to the well-being 
of mankind as a hydroelectric engineer. 

Human talents, good though they 
may be, if not properly directed may be 
productive of harm and violence. These 
diverse groups in society are not evil 
in themselves. They create evil only 
when their talents are misdirected. The 
purpose of a proper system of education 
should be to discover fairly early in the 
life of a child its natural aptitudes and 
place it in society in a niche where by 
reason of its natural ability it will render 
the greatest service to mankind. 

An ill-conceived standard of living, 
in the same way, may misdirect inborn 
qualities. If a child of the parasitic or 
predatory group has been brought up to 
a standard of life with a wide range 
of artificially created wants, he would 
naturally try to satisfy them by all manner 
of means leading to insecurity of society. 
The high percentage of crimes in a wealthy 
country like the U.S.A., is largely attribut- 
able to this cause and, conversely, the 
comparatively fewer crimes in a poverty 
stricken population of India is accounted 
for by the extremely simple standard of 
living obtaining in our land. 


Conclusion.—No efforts based on 


purely regulatory methods attempting to 
prevent persons from acting in a manner 


prejudicial to the interests of others can 
ever confer security on mankind. Physical 
violence and fear may, no doubt, check 
anti-social acts being committed brazen- 
facedly, but the spirit of it will remain 
submerged for a while only to erupt like 
a volcano at an unexpected moment. 
The San Francisco Charter is on this level. 


What we need is an overhauling of 
our social and economic organisations 
which make periodical wars inevitable. 
Our standard of living has to be brought 
into line to satisfy our natural needs for 
which end alone economic production 
should be directed. Every nation should 
be left free to work out its own salvation 
in its Own manner without interference 
from self-appointed outside ‘‘ trustees.”’ 
International trade should be only in surplus 
products. Every country should be self- 
supporting in regard to its primary needs. 
The incentive to control raw materials 
and markets has to be liquidated. There 
should be no political overlordship of one 
nation over another. Armaments should 
be limited to the bare requirements of 
each nation for its own internal policing. 
Production for consumption should be 
through decentralised industries, and all 
centralised industries should be worked 
on a service basis under the strict control 
of the state, if not state owned. As long 
as these basic matters are left untouched; 
pious resolutions emblazoned forth as 
international charters are not worth the 
paper they are written on. When people 
are not prepared to make the sacrifices 
world security calls for, what can be 
expected but an eyewash? When we 
think of the immensity of the cultural and 
the educational work that has to be done 
to achieve real security these paper schemes 
seem puerile and compare well with the 
sandwalls a boy on the beech builds with 
his tin bucket and wooden spade to stem 
the rising flood of the mighty ocean. 








PROBLEMS AND WELFARE OF OUR WOMEN WORKERS 


M. VasupEVA MoortTuy 


‘*The army of women worker in the industries of our country is not a conscious creation but 
a body which has itself goown haphazard with the disorganization of our social economy...... As it is at 
present constituted, its employment is a tremendous economic waste, and is instinct with fateful possibilities 


for the race.”’ 


Thus writes Dr. Moorthy in the following article and suggests that processes of work should 


be scheduled for preferential employment of women, and their lot bettered through legislation, welfare 
work and organisation with a view to creating a free, healthy and happy body of women workers. 


Dr. Moorthy is on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The increasing entry of our women 
into gainful occupations is fast rendering 
the problem of women workers one of 
national significance. It has broken the 
old world view of division of labour : 
‘* Man for the field and woman for the 
hearth.”’ It has disturbed the structure and 
functions of the primary institution of the 
family. It has called upon woman to make 
physical and psychological adjustments 
doubtfully consistent with her dignity, 
personality and destiny. Her employment 
has given her a new ‘‘ economic status ”’ 
and this is securing for her political en- 
franchisement. The whole aspect of the 
ideological environment is undergoing 
imperceptible change and forces are now 
being created for the future transformation 
of the fabric of our social economy. 
While there are people who welcome 
this phenomenon of woman’s entry into 
economic competition as a progressive 
sign of the times, there are others who 
view it with undisguised cynicism and 
read in the process disaster written for 
the nation. As it always happens in 
such cases, both the views are on the 
frontiers of error and the correct approach 
lies in the middle way. We may clear 
the situation, to begin with, by answering 
such questions as: Why do women 
work ? What are the effects of such 
work on themselves, their families and 
society at large? And if the effects 
are evil, what should be done to counteract 
them ? 


No doubt a study of the problem 
of women workers with reference to all 
occupations will give a better perspective 
and lead to interesting conclusions. But 
for lack of space, we shall consider here 
the case only of women workers employed 
on a large scale in industrial occupations, 
as well as in mining and plantations, 
leaving out of account those engaged 
in liberal vocations and those working 
more with their brains than with their 
hands, making only a passing reference 
to the latter groups if and when necessary. 

It is an age old theory that while 
biologically and psychologically man _ is 
fitted for hardier types of work, the woman 
is especially equipped by nature to bear 
the burdens of the family : to bear children, 
to rear them, and not only make the home 
a cheerful place for her husband but 
also to minister to his comfort through 
innumerable minor and tender services. 
Naturally therefore, it is held that while 
man contributes directly to social economy, 
the woman does so only indirectly, 
her main contribution being to 
domestic economy. But it is doubtful 
whether in the history of any community, 
the production and distribution of its 
wealth have depended merely on the 
labours of its male members, and _ its 
women have had no direct share in such 
economy. Certain sections of the female 


population have at one time or the other 
been drawn into extra-domiciliary func- 
tions. Women of the higher class families, 
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and some of the lower classes also are 
not usually engaged in gainful occupations, 
contenting themselves with the comfort- 
able doctrine that man alone is the 
economic producer and to women is 
given the management of the home. This 
attitude is not quite unnatural and there is 
some scientific reason for its persistence. 
But whether it can continue to persist 
with the breakdown of the old, simple 
economy and the growth of modern 
industrialism, with its net-work of interna- 
tional influences, time alone can tell. 


Women Workers in Old India.—In 
old India women did work for their liveli- 
hood outside the sphere of their own 
families, but they did so largely under the 
pressure of calamities as in the case of 
Draupadi and Taramati, the wife of 
Harischandra. - The word ‘‘ dasi”’ (female 
slave or maid servant) is evidence of the 
fact that women were accepted as useful 
workers, whatever be the sentimental 
objection towards their treatment. But 
these persons were treated as adjuncts 
to the families in which they worked 
though they could move from family 
to family, a privilege which many rarely 
exercised. We also read of women 
who worked as bodyguards to princes 
at the Court and helped the State Depart- 
ment as spies. Some women were employ- 
ed as dhais, indigenous professional 
midwives, a class which survives even 
to-day. Nor was industrial occupation 
of women a rare phenomenon. There 
was a State Superintendent who was 
responsible for providing work to the 
needy women citizens. Says Kautilya, 
‘Those women who do not stir out of 
their houses, those whose husbands are 
gone abroad, and those who are cripple 


or girls may, when obliged to work for 
subsistence, be provided with work (spinn-. 
ing out threads) in due courtesy through 
the medium of maid servants (of the 
weaving establishment).”? Again, ‘‘widows, 
cripple women, girls, mendicants or ascetic 
women, women compelled to work in 
default of paying fines, mothers of prosti- 
tutes, old women-servants of the king, 
and prostitutes who have ceased to attend 
temples on service shall be employed 
to cut wool, fibre, cotton panicle, hemp 
and flax.”? It is noteworthy that great 
regard was paid to the modesty of these 
working women and measures were taken 
to ensure the same by providing for the 
punishment of superintendents for 
indiscreet behaviour towards women and 
for delay in the payment of wages.’ In 
certain’ cases, as a welfare measure, women 
workers were also given massages with 
oils and ointments to keep their heads 
and eyes cool.* 


Women in Factories.—It is thus evident 
that in old India women were employed 
in economic occupations and attention 
was paid to conditions arising out of 
female employment. With the decay of 
social institutions and the gradual expan- 
sion of economic society an increasing 
number of women were driven to seek 
employment in various occupations,—a 
process which has been today accelerated, 
and emphasised by industrialization. The 
1931 census showed that 48°8 million 
women were gainfully employed; and 
these comprised 31 per cent of the total 
population in employment. Of course, 
a large part of this number were agricul- 
tural women workers ; but it is estimated 
that there were over a million women in 
organized industries alone in 1931.5 





1. Arthasastra (Shama), Bk. II, Ch. 23. 
2.. . eid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. ‘‘ Tailimalakodvartanaih.” 
&. 
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Factories, plantations and mines form the 
largest fields of employment for our 
women ; and it is here that they are 
concentrated in great numbers. In 1892 
there were 43,592 women working daily 
in 656 factories. The number of factories 
in various industries has steadily grown 
since then and with it the number of 
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women. In 1936, women 
numbered 239,875 in 9,323 factories. One 
important fact of factory employment 
of women is that their percentage of total 
employment is greater to males in seasonal 
factories than in the perennial ones as 
is shown in the following table.° 


workers 


Proportion of Workers in Perennial and Seasonal Factories in 1936. 























5 Total 
Workers : Workers in} Workers in Perennial | Workers in Seasonal 
Factories: Factories : Factories : 
| Percent of | Percent of 

Number : | Total : Number : | Torn + 
Men 1,376,185 | 1,161,338 | 84:4 214,847 | 15-6 
Women 234,206 152,921 | 65°3 $1,285 | 34-7 
Adolescents 29,694 20,647 | 69:8 9,047 | 30-2 
Children 12,062 8,814 | 73-6 3,248 | 26:4 

Cotton and jute mills are important a considerable number of women but 


centres in which 42°6 per cent of the 
total number of women employed in 
factories. are engaged. Engineering and 
metal works, and factories connected with 
tobacco, chemicals and dyes, paper manu- 
facture, sugar, etc., absorb the rest. There 
are other numerous sweated industries 
like knitting and bidi making which engage 


figures are not available for these. 


The employment of women in 
factories is not uniform all over India 
but varies from province to province. 
The distribution of women workers in 
factories in various places given in the 
following table is interesting from a sociolo- 
gical and economic point of view.’ 


Distribution by Province of Factory Workers, 1936. 
(Average Daily Numbers of Workers Employed) 























Number of 
Provi Number of Workers: 
itl se cai Factories: 
Men : | Women : 
Madras 1,584 113,844 | 44,115 
Bombay 4 1,611 3240,27 | _ 62,652 
Sind 282 20,078 | "4,552 
Bengal 1,667 460,742 | 59,271 
United Provinces 527 140,209 | 5,641 
Punjab 747 53,399 | 8,155 
Burma 985 76,821 | 11,447 
Bihar 274 80,571 | 5,565 
Orissa 64 2,411 918 
C. P. and Berar 718 42,492 | 20,294 
Assam 710 32,068 | 9,583 
N. W. Frointer Province 27 1,061 | 1 
Baluchistan 10 1,696 | _ 
Ajmer-Merwara 40 12,455 | 1,124 
Delhi 60 13,114 | 343 
Bangalore and Coorg 17 1,197 | 530 
Total : 9,323 | 1,376,185 | 234,206 
6. Ibid., p. 44. 


7. Industrial Labour in India. 


I. L. O. (1938), p. 49 
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A study of the table reveals that 
the percentage of women employed with 
reference to men is strikingly low in 
places like Delhi, Ajmere-Merwara, 
Baluchistan, North Western Frontier 
Province, United Priovinces, Sind as 
compared to Bangalore and Coorg, Madras, 
Central Provinces, Bombay and Bengal. 
The reason for the difference may be 
that the women of the Northern provinces 
are less free than their Southern sisters 
who are not subject to the purdha system ; 
and also that the women of the Southern 
provinces are poorer than their Northern 
sisters. 


Women in  Plantations.—Plantation 
industries which employ large numbers 
of women comprise, tea, coffee and rubber. 
Madras, Coorg, Mysore, and the South- 
Western States of Travancore and Cochin 
are important centres of coffee industry 
while rubber is cheifly grown in Burma 
and Travancore. Assam, Bengal, the 
Punjab, Madras and Travancore are tea- 
growing places. ‘‘An important feature of 
plantation industries is that, in proportion 
to men, they employ more women than 


any other form of organized industry.’’® 
It is estimated that women workers in 
all classes of plantations in 1931 numbered 
693,299 forming over 36 per cent of the 
total workers. The explanation given for 
the presence of more women in planta- 
tions than in other industries is that 
plantation work is like agricultural work 
and therefore has more attraction for 
women, and that facilities have been 
provided for family settlements on the 
plantations. But the matter needs more 
investigation in view of the fact that wages 
and conditions of work are hardly satisfac- 
tory to induce any permanent attachment to 
the plantations on the part of the workers. 


In Mines.—Recent underground em- 
ployment of women in mines has 
aroused wide-spread interest in their cause. 
Mines, comprising coal, mica, tin-ore, 
manganese ore, iron ore and other indus- 
tries provide employment to large groups 
of women. Mining centres are in Bihar, 
Bengal, C.P., Madras, Mysore and Burma. 
The employment distribution between the 
sexes during 1901-36 may be seen from 
the following table. 


Sex Distribution of Workers in Mines. 
(Figures for children have been omitted). 





Men : 


Women : 





Year : | Per Cent 
Number : | of Total : Number : | of Total : 


, Per Cent 











1901 69,025 {| 65:9 30,488 | 29-2 
1924 164,402 ; 63-7 87,434 | 338 
1926 181,616 | 698 78,497 | 30-2 
1933 171,038 | 82:8 35,469 17-2 
1936 227.958 84-2 42,635 |. 15-8 





agitation started against the horrible con- 
ditions of work and living in mines, 
especially against women employment 
underground. The Labour Commission of 
1929 after a full enquiry recommended 
the gradual elimination of women from 
working underground with a view to 


It may be noticed that the employ- 
ment curve for women for the first twenty 
four years shows an upward trend followed 
by a small but not negligible fall during 
the next two years and then rapidly 
declines within a further decade. This 
is so because between 1926-29 public 


8. Ibid., p. 35. 
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completely stopping such employment by 
1939. The International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1935 laid down a convention at 
Geneva prohibiting underground employ- 
ment of women in mines. And by 
October, 1937, the Government of India 
secured the complete elimination of women 
employment underground. But previous 
to this ban, a larger per cent of women 
were underground workers ; in 1924 nearly 
69 per cent of all women mine workers 
worked underground. By 1936 the per 
cent thus employed came down to 5:59. 
But in 1943, as an emergency measure, 
and with many apologies (and also with 
many illogical arguments) the Government 
withdrew the ban ; and it is claimed that 
immediately following the withdrawal of 
the ban about 10,000 women went under- 
ground.’ 


As has been pointed out earlier, 
women engaged in factories, plantations 
and mines do not exhaust all categories 
of workers. Not an_ inconsiderable 
number of women are employed in un- 
organized and seasonal industries, like 
building works; in road construction 
(railroad included) under private contrac- 
tors as well as public bodies ; in public 
work departments, and in essential muni- 
cipal sanitary services. Due to war old 
services have been intensified and new 
ones created. Male labour has been 
diverted for active military purposes and 
consequently there is a tremendous in- 
crease in female employment. But this 
is a temporary phase and much of it 
is bound to cease with the war. Still, 
taking the tendency of the times into 
account it may be predicted that in the 
post-war period, of the total labour of 
our country about thirty per cent, if not 
more, will be composed of female labour 
and at least, about a million and a quarter 


—2-. -- — J - — — 


9. Renuka Ray.—Women in Mines, p. 16. 
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in various kinds of 
It will be noticed that 
this is no great departure from the 
pre-war period; but we have taken 
into account various counteracting forces 
as increase in the technical knowledge 
of men, increasing mobility, higher wages 
of men, better standard of living—all 
of which constitute powerful limiting 
factors to female employment in the 
post-war period. 


will be engaged 
industries alone. 


Why Women Work.—Now as an answer 
to the question, why do our women 
work, it may be directly stated that the 
earnings of the families of which they 
are members are so low that they are 
compelled ‘to work in order to add their 
own quota to the family total. Very 
few of our women would be working 
if their husbands, fathers, or brothers 
or sons were adequately employed and 
paid. Thus it is the low wage of the 
men workers that is generally driving 
women to seek employment. In many 
cases, they are even sent out to work by 
their own family members quite against 
their desire and will. Wherever men earn 
a fair wage adequate to maintain the family, 
the female members seldom work ; nor 
are they generally permitted to work 
by the male earners. A large section 
of our women workers are those whose 
families are in indigent circumstances, 
who are either widows or deserted women 
without means, and those who, for whatever 
social or personal cause,. have fallen and 
lost their status and caste in life. To 
these may also be added those women 
who work in order to be economically free 
and independent. This gives a fairly good 
idea of the type of female labour available 
in our country,—a very dismal picture, 
indeed ! 
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Therefore, it is not surprising that 
most of our women workers are illiterate 
and ignorant, unskilled and too full of 
human weaknesses to be able to better 
their own lot. They are dumb driven 
cattle twice exploited,—by the members 
of their own families as well as by the 
employers. Their numbers show a 
tendency to increase with the lowness 
of the male earners’ wages and also with 
the extent of the disintegration of the 
families. The army of workers in the 
industries of our country is not a con- 
scious creation but a body which has 
itself grown haphazard with the disorganiza- 
tion of our social economy. Its character 
is such that it can neither be scientifi- 
cally recruited nor steadily maintained. As 
it is at present constituted, its employment 
is a tremendous economic waste, and 
is instinct with fateful possibilities for the 
race. 


Disabilities of Women.—Here we may 
mention a few features peculiar to women 
labour everywhere, but features which 
especially complicate the problem in India. 
They constitute the disabilities of women 
and their study may incidentally indicate 
the scope of welfare work and suggest 
lines of approach to the problem. The 
woman is physically weaker than the 
man ; hence unsuited for strenuous occupa- 
tions. In addition, she is also subject 
to the occasional disability of bearing 
children which requires her to rest for 
long periods before and after delivery. 
Then she has the burden of the growing 
child which is physically and emotionally 
dependent on her. Its care takes much 
of her time and its sickness often inter- 
feres with her work. She has also to 
function as a housewife, preparing 


food, keeping things in order, providing 
company to her husband and extending 
hospitality to guests and relatives. If 
the husband or any other member of the 


family falls ill, she is invariably detained — 
from work, she being the only natural 
and available nurse. These factors alone 
are responsible for a great deal of 
absenteeism amongst our women workers, 
rendering their work unsteady and irregular. 
The family is a graver concern for the 
Indian woman than for her Western 
sister. In the West the number of women 
who work for their own support is much 
greater than those who work to support 
their household wholly or in part, whereas 
in India the situation is reverse. Here 
many work for the upkeep of the family 
also ; hence the problem of the working 
woman who is a wife as well as a mother 
is peculiarly acute. We have already 
spoken of the utter illiteracy and ingorance 
which characterize our women workers. 
Another discouraging factor is that women 
are liable to lose their social status as 
soon as they become workers. This is 
due, in the first place, to the persistence 
of the age old superstition that extra- 
domiciliary occupation is unworthy of 
woman, and in the second place, to the 
common belief that such a worker, exposed 
as she is to outside contacts, cannot 
maintain her chastity. These views are 
utterly wrong and are giving place to 
more modern outlook. But as long as 
the social stigma and suspicion continues 
the ordinary working woman cannot but 
develop a sense of inferiority. 


Factories Act.—The disabilities of 
women workers are to some extent, 
counteracted, firstly by legislative enact- 
ments which demand improvements in 
working conditions for women, and 
secondly by the provision of welfare 
measures. Amongst legislative enact- 
ments concerning women, the Indian 
Factories Act and the Maternity Benefit 
Act are important. The measures are 
not uniform all over the country and 
there are minor provincial variations 
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as to details. But generally speaking the 
Factories Act prohibits women from being 
employed in hazardous operations, bans 
night work for them, and requires factories 
employing more than fifty women workers 
to maintain creches. But as workers 
are very ignorant, employers take advantage 
and frequently disregard the rules. Since 
there is no efficient system of supervision, 
and factories work behind guarded gates 
and high walls, abuses seldom come to 
light. A woman inspector was appointed 
in the Bombay Presidency in 1924 to 
inaugurate and inspect creches in cotton 
mills. The Royal Commisssion on Labour 
‘*recommended that women inspectors 
should be more widely ~employed on 
this (inauguration and inspection of creches) 
and other welfare work as well as in 
the enforcement of the law in respect 
of women workers and such duties as 
checking hours of work.’ In some pro- 
vinces the services of lady doctors are 
being utilized as part time inspectors. 
But perhaps due to dearth of trained 
women social workers, the system has 
not yet become efficient. Since, during 
the war, the number of women workers 
has increased, the Government have 
thought fit to appoint an All India Lady 
Welfare Inspector and also one for the 
mines. The All India Lady Welfare 
Inspector in addition to her supervision 
of conditions and hours of work, functions 
as a labour welfare adviser and, when 
disputes arise, also as a conciliation officer. 
Obviously this is too much for a single 
person to do efficiently. We hope the 
women personnel in our labour manage- 
ment will be increased and become a 
permanent and useful feature of adminis- 
tration. 


Maternity Benefit Act.—A word may 
be said about the Maternity Benefit Act. 





10. Industrial Labour in India (I. L. O.) p. 78. 
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The Act seeks to give compulsory rest 
to the woman worker for, one month 
before and one month after delivery. 
The object is to safeguard the health of 
the working woman, and her baby. 
During her rest period the woman is 
given a cash benefit of about eight 
annas per day. In spite of its numerous 
defects—and it is not our purpose to 
enter into them—the Act has been a 
welcome relief to many working women. 
We suggest that the sum of cash benefit 
should be increased and the period of 
rest before and after confinement  ex- 
tended to at least two months each. 
Also, the Act should be uniformly ad- 
ministered in all the provinces and it 
must be properly enforced in all industries. 
Recently it was revealed in the Legislative 
Assembly that women in advanced stages 
of pregnancy were working underground 
in mines and that a woman actually 
delivered underground during the course 
of her employment! If this happens 
under the noses of officials, what should 
be the condition in private factories 
and far flung plantations! Evidently 
roused by such happenings the Govern- 
ment passed in June 1945 an amendment 
to the Mines Materinty Benefit Act of 
1941, prohibiting the employment of 
women underground for ten weeks before 
and twenty six weeks after delivery. 
The amendment also fixes the rate of 
benefit to be Rs. 6/- a week for ten weeks 
preceding delivery and for six weeks 
following. 


Women’s Work and Wages.—It 
must be confessed that legislation, as far 
as Our women are concerned, is grossly 
inadequate and touches but the fringe 
of the problem. It does not fully safe- 
guard their interests wherever they are 
employed. The essential principle of 
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labour legislation with reference to women 
should be not only to prevent employers 
from taking advantage of their helplessness 
and weaker position but to also compel 
the employers to adopt measures which 
would help women overcome handicaps 
peculiar to them. But too many 
demands and restrictions on the employers 
are bound to affect the employment of 
women adversely by making it costly 
from the point of view of the industry. 
Worthen are usually employed in lighter 
occupations in which it is uneconomical 
to engage men who can be employed 
with advantage in heavier processes. Thus 
the employment of women in lighter 
processes releases male labour to be 
utilized in comparatively heavier occupa- 
tions. On the assumption that women 
da lighter and lesser work, they are univer- 
sally paid less than men. But even where 
they work in similar occupations, invidi- 
ous distinctions are made. There is no 
reason why women and men should not 
be paid equal wages for equal work. 
Without going into the complex theories 
of women’s wages we may suggest that 
‘fequal pay for equal work” must be 
enforced ; and wherever women are paid 
less than men for similar type and piece 
of work the employer must be penalized, 
as that is a clear case of exploitation. 
We suggest a scheduling of processes 
and types of occupations where it should 
be compulsory for employers to engage, 
in preference to men, women workers 
whenever they offer to serve. This will 
be an advantage to women as well as to 
the industry. It may also lead to the 
stabilization of wage rates and eliminate 
wasteful and suicidal competition between 
men and women workers. In addition, 
the scheduling of employments will make 
supervision easier. We repeat that men 


should be reserved for more strenuous 
occupations and not be allowed to compete 
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with women for lighter jobs unless special 
reasons exist. The possibility of schedul- 
ing occupations for preferential employ- 
ment of women in other walks of | life 
also is a tempting field which we shall 
leave social thinkers to survey. But it 
should be stated that such a classification 
is bound to lead to the establishment 
of a better and more harmonious social 
economy. The physical, intellectual and 
emotional equipment of men and women, 
though not widely dissimilar, are yet of 
different types. Man does not repeat 
woman. ‘‘ Woman is not undeveloped 
man.’”’ One complements and completes 
the other. The talents of both must 
be properly canalized so that they work 
together—but in their own spheres— 
towards the fulfilment of a vaster common 
social destiny. 


Creches.—While employers generally 
try to evade the conditions imposed upon 
them by legislature as regards the employ- 
ment of women, their fesponse, whenever 
it is forthcoming; is apologetic. Take for 
instance, the creche which seeks to relieve 
the working mother of the burden of the 
baby by caring for it during her working 


hours. Before creches were introduced 
most working mothers, especially in 
Bombay, used to drug their children 


with opium and go to work leaving them 
in charge of an elder girl or boy, or some- 
times “even with no one to look after 
them. Of course, conditions, have 
improved much now and there are a few 
good creches provided by some of our 
employers for the care of the little 
children of their women workers. But 
there are others which are dirty halls 
where stupid looking children are found 
squalling or sprawling, toddling or squatt- 
ing. There is neither scientific administra- 
tion nor efficient leadership in such creches. 
You cannot creat a creche by merely 
bringing together children in a hall and 
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putting an ayah in their midst to keep 
them from quarrelling and getting into 
mischief ! 


It must be understood that the organi- 
zation of the creche is part of the welfare 
work for women, and must be scientifically 
built up. It must be divided into age 
groups, each group, if it is large enough, 
to be in charge of an ayah who will work 
directly under the guidance of a Creche 
Superintendent (a lady officer) responsible 
for all the activities of the creche. The 
Superintendent has to plan the bathing, 
feeding and play programmes of the 
children in collaboration with the doctor 
of the work place and the welfare officer. 
The details of the programme in each 
case will depend on the initiative, imagina- 
tion and tact of the Creche Superintendent. 
It is besides the scope of this article to 
give a welfare plan for the creche. 


We hope that creches will become 
realities wherever women are largely em- 
ployed. They must also be compulsorily 
introduced in plantations and mines. An 
Ordinance dated May, 25, 1945 authorizes 
the Central Government to make rules 
for the maintenance of creches in mines 
where women are employed. The matter 
has been discussed in the recent session 
of the Legislature and it yet appears to 
be in the stage of taking final shape.'' 


Welfare Work.—As regards welfare 
work for women workers voluntarily 
undertaken by employers, it must be 
admitted that a great deal yet remains to 
be done. Very few employers have 
separate welfare activities for women and 
the general welfare department is supposed 
to include women also. But since they 
do not mix with men socially, women 
seldom participate in general welfare acti- 
vities. Where separate women welfare 
departments exist the activities included 
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are radio music, occasional 


cinemas, 
bhajans and hari kathas, and annual sports 
where usually the employers and employees 
have an opportunity to appear together 


in photograph ! The dispensation of some 
benefits now and then in the form of 
cash or kind is also included in the welfare 
programme. It may be readily seen how 
unimaginative and apathetic are the welfare 
activities of the employers. But the 
employer does not deserve all the blame 
for this failure. For, it is much ‘more 
difficult to organize welfare work for 
working women than for men. It is a 
delicate task which has to be carefully 
managed, a task which requires, more 
than money, constructive wisdom and 
sympathy. There are personal and social 
barriers to be overcome, age long 
antipathies and settled prejudices of class, 
caste and sex. Having been born and 
bred up in a cheerless environment, the 
working woman believes that education is 
beyond her reach, that recreation“is not 
for her, that social and club life is 
something unimaginable. Therefore her 
welfare programme requires to be very 
carefully planned. 

Welfare programme for the working 
women falls into two sections: (a) inside the 
workplace and (b) outside the workplace. 
The former concerns itself with, 1. con- 
ditions of work, 2. adjustment of the 
woman to her work, and 3. miscellaneous 
items. Conditions of work include, hours 
of work, lighting and sanitation ; while 
adjustment of the woman to her work 
will take into account the nature of the 
work and precautions arising out of it ; 


rest hours, and light radio music to 
enlighten the tedium of the work. 
Miscellaneous items are, cloak room 


arrangements, newspaper reading, accidents 
and their treatment in the works hospital ; 
the creche ; the canteen and the mess. 


11, Indian Information, June 15, 1945, 
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Welfare work outside the factory will 
include housing arrangement if possible ; 
literacy and adult education with special 
reference to (1) domestic science subjects, 
e.g. cooking, house-hygiene, etc. (2) basic 
sex knowledge and (3) child-care ; useful 
atts like knitting, sewing and tailoring, 
and for those who are interested, pure 
arts like, music and histrionics ; simple 
indoor and outdoor games; _ occasional 
camping and picnics; picture shows ; 
bhajans and _  kathas; and swimming 
clubs wherever possible. Besides these, 
provision of medical and _ clinical 
help with follow-up service, pre-natal 
and post-natal service, savings bank and 
cost price grain shops may also be 
included in the programme. As a part 
of welfare activities, arrangement may 
also be -made for transport services of 
the working women, to and fro between 
homes and the work place. All these 
activities should be guided by a Woman 
Welfare Officer helped by the Welfare 
Officer (male) of the place. The Woman 
Welfare Officer should be assisted by an 
adequate staff of social workers. 

The plan we have given is only a 
suggestion in outline and is not meant 
to be exhaustive. The Woman Welfare 
Officer can work out the details and add 
many more new items to the programme 
according to the time and place and 
fashion of the day, and also the leisure 
available to the worker and her home 
environment which are important factors 
determining the success or failure of welfare 
work. It cannot be sufficiently emphasised 
that social contacts between male and 
female workers should be encouraged 
and brought about as often as possible 
with due regard to their feelings. Every- 
thing depends on the training the Woman 
Welfare Officer has had, and on her 
capacity for leadership. If she is a woman 
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of personality, courage and faith we 
doubt not that she will bring light and joy 
into the lives of many a working woman. 


Organization of Working Women.— 
Turning aside from this pleasant vision 
of what can be done one faces hard realities. 
Our women workers are yet hopelessly at 
the mercy of the Government and em- 
ployers in the matter of their work, wages 
and welfare. Statutory provisions and 
safeguards are inadequate; voluntary 
welfare work is an eyewash, and when 
genuine, is but a poor affair. The work- 
ing woman is too uneducated and ignorant 
to organise. She neither understands pro- 
blems nor appreciates trends pertaining 
to her life and environment. She does not 
keep contacts, hardly extends them. She 
is busy at her work place and _ busier 
at her home. Her brother workers are 
slow in admitting her to equal status. 
Consequently, both her group solidarity 
and bargaining power are very weak. She 
has few leaders who can voice her cause, 
marshal her sentiments and call her 
forth for iron action. Hence, she is 
exposed to merciless exploitation. 


But the day is not far distant when 
the tide shall turn. With the spread 
of mass education and national conscious- 
ness the position of the woman worker 
shows signs of improvement. Her organi- 
zational strength shows a tendency for 
the better as may be seen from the follow- 
ing table.!? 


Number of women members of 
registered Trade Unions 


Year Member- 
ship 
1927-28 1,168 
1928-29 3,842 
1929-30 3,299 
1930-31 


3,151 





12. Indian Labour Gazette, June 1945, 
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Number of women members of 
registered Trade Unions—(Contd.) 


Year Member- 
ship 

1931-32 3,454 
1932-33 5,090 
1933-34 2,999 
1934-35 4,837 
1935-36 7,309 
1936-37 9,025 
1937-38 14,703 
1938-39 10,945 
1939-40 18,612 
1940-41 19,417 
1941-42 17,094 
1942-43 25,972 


These figures, though imposing, do not 
really mean much ; but they are significant 
pointers of coming events. They show 
that our working women have come 
to stay as a class and are growing ; that 
they will be organized and will unite 
with men to fight the battles of the new 
proletariat. But these events are yet in 
the womb of the future. In the meanwhile 
it is the duty of the State and the people 
to improve the quality and character of the 
working woman and better her standard 
of living. She is full of natural and social 
disabilities. What she needs is an 
assurance that she will not be exploited, 
will get a fair wage for fair work. That is 
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Then she should be given 
opportunities for getting vocationally 
trained. She is ‘frequently condemned 
as an unskilled worker, and as such she 
remains all her life. She has no prospects 
of promotion or success whatsoever ; 
and yet it is the State and the people 
that are responsible for keeping her un- 
trained and unfit. Amongst all the 
numerous schemes for training workers, 
technicians and personnel in India and 
abroad it does not appear that women 
come in any where. No attempt is yet 
made to transform the present army 
of women workers into a scientifically 
recruited body. For our purblind and 
sterile legislators such a course appears 
not to be in the realms of feasibility. 
But any one with a moiety of social sense 
may comprehend that to keep for long 
a section of growing workers, unskilled 
and with no scope for improvement for 
themselves and for their generation, is a 
danger to the body politic. It is especially 
so when that section is composed of 
women workers. For, women are mothers. 
The nurture of a new race depends upon 
them. That nation cannot rise whose 
social economy leads to the degradation 
of its women. The people perish who 
drive their mothers underground and 
employ them, without shame, in lowly 
occupations. 


but her right. 


PUNISHMENT IN PRISONS. 
Dr. Miss VAN WATERS. 


The prison is usually conceived and planned to be a place where the delinquent spends his or her 


time in idle reprentence or nourishes thoughts of future crime. 


Dr. Miss Van Waters, who is a noted 


p2nologist and a well-known author, makes a plea for treating the prison as an education centre which 


provides incentives for the creative expression of the inmates. 


She illustrate her argument by an account 


of a successful experiment carried out by her in the Institution in her charge. 


Dr. Miss Mariam Van Waters is the 
at Framingham, Massachusetts. 


Two organized agencies for education 
which exist side by side are the 
school Both produce 


and the prison. 


Superintendent of the State Reformatory for Women 


men and women who characterize our 
civilization. A portion of the world’s 
best literature and some of our most 
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poignant prayers have been written in 
prison . (but not by wardens). The 
excellence of some prisoners compares 
favourably with the graduates of the 
schools. The failures of the schools may 
result in as much social damage as the 
prison failures. The experience of educa- 
tion. in both agencies has elements in 
common. Both are intense inner worlds 
of their own, saying they wish to prepare 
for life, but remaining curiously aloof 
from life as the general community lives 
it. Both have their rigid ancient tradi- 
tional wisdoms, their ritual and super- 
stitions, yet have called on modern 
medicine, psychology, psychiatry, science 
and the arts to aid. 


Prison presents the sterner realism ; 
neither the system, nor the students can 
escape an ultimate reckoning. No one 
can be expelled. Those who graduate 
without equipment for economic survival, 
or without incentive to live harmlessly 
with their neighbours are returned for an- 
other term. The feebleminded and the 
gifted work together. The sick are cared 
for under the same roof. The traitors 
and the loyal share the same bread. 


Under our whimsical administration 
of criminal justice we have segregated in 
prisons a fairly representative cross sec- 
tion of humanity. For delinquency at- 
tacks all, and the justice-net, though ill- 
equipped to exercise its functions of justice, 
has the advantage from a_ laboratory 
view-point of catching a fair sampling of 
humanity. Thus it comes about that 
causes external to himself determine 
whether or not an individual shall be 
selected for a prison education. 


Psychologically there is a justification 
and this is recognized by the more robust 
and reasonable prisoners. This justifica- 
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tion is found in the feeling of defect we 
all experience. 


Proust puts it : 


I found in the punishment that had 
been inflicted upon me...... that relation 
which almost always exists in human 
sanctions, the effect of which is that 
there is hardly ever either a fair sentence 
or a judicial error, but a sort of com- 
promise between the false idea that the 
judge forms of an innocent action and the 
culpable deeds of which he is unaware.! 


The enduring problem for education 
is to describe those forces which operate 
most powerfully to modify human be- 
haviour. I have selected two for 
discussion, penalty and incentive. 


- By definition, I wish to exclude from 
the term penalty the natural consequences 
of acts, and confine it to those measured 
and artificially produced ills we inflict to 
aid learning. We shall see complexity 
here. Some artificial penalties may be 
accepted by the individual and given a 
total inner response that makes them func- 
tion as natural. The influence of penalty 
is unpredictable. Rats may not react 
alike. An ‘animal psychologist told me a 
big rat may be overwhelmed and bewildered 
by a penalty a small rat finds an aid to 
learning : or the reverse may be true. In 
human learning pain has value : perhaps 
pain is at the core of learning. But in 
schools and prison the inflicted penalty is 
a dangerously uncertain instrument, es- 
pecially since it is ususally inflicted by 
those who are unworthy of imitation. 


By ‘‘incentive”’ I wish to name not 
the reward given for acceptance or perform- 
ance, but the process by which an external 
stimulus produces a response in harmony 
with the purpose of the educator. Here, 


1M. Proust, Albertine Disfarue, Part VI of A la Recherche du Temps Perdue, C. K. Scott Moncriff 


translation. New York : Knoff, 1930, p. 41. 
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too, we find complexity. The reward may 
stand as a symbol for the true incentive, 
harmonious with the creative purpose of 
both educator and learne:. In this case, 
the reward is not what gives voltage to 
conduct—it is something added by way of 
recognition. 


Incentive is derived from_ incentius, 
striking up a tune, inciting: it comes 
from the word meaning to sound an 
instrument. 


Whenever we try to pin down a factor 
of the learning process and to describe 
what takes place within the human crea- 
ture we are confronted by the poverty 
of language. Terms like stimulus, in- 
spiration, influence, response, incentive, 
are names for guesses in metaphysics of 
processes, the exact nature of which has 
never been comprehended. 


Within the controlled and restricted 
conditions of the prison certain conclusions 
may be stated, as to how learning takes 
place. 


The Reformatory Prison for Women 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
at Framingham, Mass., sums up over a 
half century of penal theory and practice. 
Built as a factory, then enlarged and altered 
in the same architectural concepts as 
Wellesley College, it was opened for 
erring Massachusetts females in November, 
1877. It was a venture in mid-nine- 
teenth century liberalism, and was fought 
for by intrepid social reformers. All 
women criminals serving terms in jail 
from one year to life were gathered under 
its roof. The present age range is 17 to 
70. Crimes range from stubborn child,” 
street walking, being without lawful em- 
ployment, evading taxi fare, to murder. 
The population is approximately 420, 


sixty of whom are babies under three 
years of age. At least 80 per cent are 
sentenced for personal or domestic mal- 
adjustment, alcoholism, drug addiction, 
neglect of children, fornication, adultery, 
desertion of home, vagrancy, etc. The 
remaining 20 per cent are found guilty 
of theft, arson, armed robbery, forgery, 
embezzlement, abortion, manslaughter and 
murder. The intelligence quotients run 
from 40 to 140. Although the general 
health of the population seems good and 
there are few absentees from work, or 
classes, this daily efficiency is due more to 
systematic living under regimen than it 
is to physical well-being. Almost every 
known functional and organic disability 
is present. 


The institution has a 350 acre farm, a 
dairy, four factories which produce goods 
for other public institutions, and a poultry 
department of 12,000 birds. The value 
of these industries in money turned into 
the Treasury of the Commonwealth is 
approximately 200,000 per year, while 
the maintenance budget is approximately 
$ 240,000. 


Hard labour, which the State values 
above everything, and which some mental 
hygienists in Europe use as their most 
effective therapeutic agent, is the basic 
structure of our plan. It gives meaning 
to time and identifies the self with 
responsibility. It gives a sense of order. 
The industrial instructors are trained shop 
people, and some are affiliated with organ- 
ized labour. 


The institution is a_ self-contained 
community, having the aspects of factory, 
farm, home, school, hospital, nursery, 
playground, jail and a scientific labora- 


tory. 





2 In Massachusetts ‘‘ stubborness”’ is a felony derived from Colonial Puritan law. Formerly 
punished with death, it now is handled in juvenile court and institutions up to the 17th birthday, 
thereafter in State’s Prison during minority. 
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Those who leave are placed and super- 
vised in jobs, if employable. 


The programme of child care and par- 
ent education is planned with numerous 
objectives in view. The beneficent policy 
of some modern penal institutions for 
women is to have a nursery. Even a 
prison cannot ignore biology. Expectant 
mothers are given the best pre-natal care 
available. The courts permit an offend- 
ing mother to bring her young infant. In 
Framingham 28 per cent are married 
mothers. The child-parent relationship 
is used as a natural incentive. The mother 
is given education in child care. Over a 
five-year period approximately 97 per cent 
of the babies have been sent out with their 
mothers. The aim is to keep mother and 
child together permanently. Material and 
social aid is provided by the resources 
of the institution and co-operative private 
agencies. Health supervision is furnished 
by nurses of the Public Health Depart- 
ment. Our carefully accumulated records 
of the individual child, covering pediatric, 
psychological, and social observations give 
the background needed for a constructive 
plan. The hope is to follow these children 
and mothers in the community as long 
as possible. 


Within the institution, the presence of 
babies who are given the utmost skilled 
care is an incentive that speaks precision, 
responsibility, patience and love. This 
demonstration affects some who are not 
mothers. As a means of education, it 
has value. 


No theory of delinquency has 
explained its mechanisms satisfactorily. 
We are, therefore, without sure guides 
as to treatment. It may be observed that 
change in attitude accompanies change 
in conduct. This change of attitude may 


be described as an intensification of mean- 
ing in personal experience. 


It is evident 
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that this must be linked to ideas and con- 
cepts so important that the self becomes 
absorbed in an adventure beyond itself. 


When the church had power not only 
to remit sin, but to grant spiritual aids to 
the back-sliding, it employed all the re- 
sources of learning, music, drama, poetry, 
painting, sculpture, every work of the 
mind, to bring understanding and beauty 
into common daily life. 


The incentives of the age that built the 
cathedrals must have moved all sorts and 
conditions of persons. I assume that the 
progressive schools of today are in search 
of faith and that they desire to give youth 
incentives to produce for modern culture 
the works of the mind and spirit that make 
life worth while. Is not that what their 
phrase, ‘‘ education for life’, means ? 


The words have a sinister sound to 
those who must think of the thousands of 
youth sent to prison for life. 


The educator in prison is forced to 
accept the outer world as he finds it. His 
concern is with the minds of his students, 
and the phrase, ‘‘ education for life,”’ 
is his challenge to furnish minds with vital 
concepts. 


The means at his disposal include 
those ideas of order, of form, harmony, 
truth, beauty and intensity which are 
imparted by art. The great works of the 
mind expressed in art, poetry, handcraft, 
music, sculpture, drama, biography and 
history must be rescued from the pedants 
and offered as spiritual food to the masses 
for whom they were originally intended. 
Simplification and interpretation may be 
needed, but not cheapening. What a 
mistake to think prisoners will not 
appreciate the essence of masterpieces. 
Prisoners, in their isolation, or protection 
from ordinary comforts, preoccupations, 
and excitements are peculiarly susceptible 
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to emotion and to aesthetic perception. 
Perhaps malnutrition and the adversity 
suffered in childhood has something to 
do with it. Certainly the crisis of a prison 
sentence accelerates the learning process 
for good or evil. 


In the Framingham institution, art, 
poetry, drama, music and fine handcraft 
are not only taught, but produced.’ 


The values stressed in this prison art 
are, of course, enjoyment, then the sense 
of personal power and worth, then re- 
cognition and approval that are the 
legitimate rewards. Indirectly, in addition 
to an aesthetic satisfaction, it may be 
supposed that ethical values are glimpsed. 
The values of accuracy, the subordination 
of details to unity in composition, the 
demand for persistence and renewal of 
faith, the necessity to please others and to 
join efforts with others are certainly ethical 
values. 


The programme of education in Fram- 
ingham includes spontaneous interest 
groups, hobbies, activities and clubs. Each 
industrial group has its guild or club. There 
are discussion groups. The Parole Club 
discusses success and failure on release. 
The Senior Club expresses and conserves 
the interests of old age. The Two Side 
Club, a club of leaders, discusses the 
many-sided aspects of the living problems 
that arise in prison and beyond Each 
group may select and execute a project 
for the common good. 


A new goal will be discovered and 
appropriated by the student, who will then 
mobilize all forces, including the defect 
to its service. It is important to note that 
the defect appears to be an integral part 
of the personality. If the individual be- 
comes a useful citizen in .the outside 
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community it is because certain self-stan- 
dards have been set up which are in 
harmony with the individual’s central- 
pattern. The process is not reformation, 
but a new slant. 


When a student has gained insight as 
to the real significance of limitations they 
may become a spur. The interpretation 
of defect is the teachers’ responsibility. 
The student may then proceed to use it 
as an affirmation, not a finality. Bee- 
thoven’s deafness, Nugchi’s burnt finger 
stumps, McKenzie’s medical school failure, 
Edison’s reported elementary school 
dullery, are cases in point : so, too, are 
conversions during religious experience. 
The essential element is that no ‘‘ convic- 
tion of sin’, or honest awareness of defect 
be glossed over. 


The testing of these methods of 
learning comes when the student is released. 
It is not within the scope of this paper 
to give case histories, but some generaliza- 
tions may be stated. Students who succeed 
conspicuously do so in the face of some 
exacting demand. The task, as mother, 
wife, domestic, hospital attendant, or 
any one of the wide range of industrial, 
commercial, or semi-professional employ- 
ments open may be routine, but it must 
appear significant. Whoever first observed 
or invented the story of the three workmen 
knew it is possible to conceive any task 
in terms of architecture ; they were all 
carrying bricks up a scaffolding ; when 
asked what are you doing, the first workman 
said, ‘‘I am carrying bricks to the third 
story ;”’ the second, ‘‘I am earning three 
dollars per day,”’ the third, ‘‘ I am building 
St. Michael’s Cathedral.” 


Each prisoner has been  conspicu- 
ously humiliated in her community. Each 





3 For description of poetry written by our women see: Hilda Hinckley’s article Pegasus 
Atlantic Monthly, April, 1937. For drama see: 
Theatre Arts Monthly, October 1937. 


Hilda Hinckley’s article Cell Block to Green Room 
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must be reassured of her personal worth 
before rehabilitation takes place. Proof 
is furnished when an objective task makes 
its reality felt. Too often both teacher 
and student use an acknowledgment of 
defect for comfort, to avoid further effort. 


In a prison it is found that even old 
age is no barrier to learning ideas. Diseased 
and broken tissues can learn. New images 
and concepts of the self, new relationships 
to contemporary life are always possible. 
Incentives to courage and compassion may 
turn an appalling old age to perceptions 
and actions where the spiritual world 
becomes real. No ‘‘case”’ is hopeless : 
there are only hopeless social workers. 
If this statement is startling coming from a 
penologist, I need only remind my reader 
that all knowledge is faith, confirmed by 
experiment. 


Incentive and penalty are forces in 
education. In both school and prison 
ideas are the primary incentives. Concepts 
and imagination concerning the common 
good make for wholeness of personality 
and for vital conduct. The philosophy 
of Spinoza expresses this viewpoint : 


Virtue is nothing else but action in 
accordance with the laws of one’s own 
nature. 


There is nothing, I repeat, more 
excellent for preserving their being can be 
wished for by men, than that all should 
so in all points agree, that the minds and 
bodies of all should form, as it were, 
one single mind and one single body...... 
Hence men who are governed by reason... 
desire for themselves nothing, which they 
do not also desire for the rest of mankind, 
and, consequently, are just, faithful and 
honourable in their conduct.‘ 


To be governed by reason certainly 
does not mean those elaborate calculations 
of consequences of acts by means of which 
we hope for material reward, or escape 
from material penalty. An education or 
a penology based on such calculations pro- 
vides no drive to the will. The man who 
said I do not care who makes the laws of 
my country if I can make the songs has 
caught the true nature of incentive. 

To be governed by reason it is neces- 
sary that the mind be informed of true 
ideas. These ideas have received their 
form and expression from scientists, artists, 
philosophers, and saints. They are also 
products of our own creative thinking. 
Mrs. Dummer’s book, Why I Think So, 
shows how an idea may inform a life, ‘‘ as 
the spirit of the Lord clothed itself in 
Gideon.”’ Transmitted to school teach- 
ers of little children it was noted the 
children ‘‘came alive’; imparted to 
psychiatrists and probation officers, juvenile 
delinquents began to be understood.° 


Nothing is so needed in the education 
of today as clear ideas which serve as 
incentives to youth. These ideas must 
first be held and formulated in the minds of 
teachers, who impart them. The teacher 
must not think a mere sharing of ’ife in 
common is sufficient and that by some 
beneficent process of maturation ideas will 
grow. On the other hand, the ideas are 
not to be conceived as fixed, but constantly 
altered and enlarged by contributions, 
interpretations, challenges and denials of 
other human beings. 


To become effective in teaching a 
way of life the teacher must completely 
and sincerely serve these ideas. For in 
school, as in prison, there is no teaching 
without demonstration. 


a 





4. Philosophy : translated from Latin by R. H. M. Ehnes. New York: Tudor Publishing Co. 1933, 


pp. 204-205. 


5. Dummer, Ethel S., Why I Think So: The Autobiography of an Hypothesis. Chicago, 6140 


Cottage Grove Ave ; Clarke-McElroy, 1937. 








UTILIZATION OF LEISURE IN SCHOOLS—AN EXPERIMENT 


P. S. NARAYANSWAMI 


The School child is the victim of a sedate and dismal curriculum taught by half learned pedagogues 
while its extracurricular activities are too often bare and oppressively dreary. Consequently, the child’s 
latent faculties rarely have scope to burgeon out fully and it becomes, before its time, the usual mechinical 


back. 


In the following account of an interesting experiment in Travancore Schools, Mr. Narayanswami 


shows how Middle School children do useful and creative work through simple arts and crafts during 


their leisure time. 


Mr. Narayanswami is organizer of Vocational and Welfare Work in Schools, Travancore. 


The following gives in a concise 
form the experiments tried, with consider- 
able success, by the Travancore Education 
Department for the last 4 years in the 
Middle Schools of the State, (about 430 
in number). The idea behind the scheme 
is to help the pupils realise the value of 
leisure time and spend such leisure hours 
with pleasure and profit to themselves, 
their schools and their families. Handi- 
craft activities are only one part of the 
scheme which does not profess to make 
the children craftsmen able to earn their 
livelihood immediately after leaving school. 


The idea of brightening up the lives 
of the school children, especially of the 
Middle Schools, was conceived in 1939 
and instructions for drafting a practical 
scheme of extra-curricular activities were 
issued, with the intention of providing 
a useful and enjoyable time for the school 
children, enabling them to be trained 
in self-reliance and resourcefulness, help- 
ing them to cultivate good habits and a 
sense of responsibility so as to make 
them useful to themselves, to their homes, 
schools and immediate surroundings ; and 
of creating increased opportunities for 
them to get out more into the open, to 
build up their body and increase their 
powers of endurance. Thus, the activi- 


ties were to be such as to develop the 
pupils’ health, capacity, character, sports- 
manship and good spirit, in short, to 
enliven their drab and monotonous school 
life by providing interesting and useful 
activities for spare time occupation. The 


Vocational and Welfare Work Scheme was 
thus inaugurated in August 1939 under 
the auspices of the Travancore Educational 
Department. 


Before putting up definite proposals it 
was arranged to conduct an extensive 
survey of the prevailing conditions in 
selected Taluks and then to formulate 
a scheme based upon such observations. 
A period of about 8 months was first 
spent in such a preliminary survey which 
clearly showed that the pupils in most of 
the Middle Schools were, more or less, 
mere machines moved along by their 
teachers in the same groove all the time, 
with no opportunities for self-expression 
or any display of originality. Nor was 
there anything to enliven their school life 
by way of recreation. Even the teachers 
had become so stereotyped and mechanical 
and their outlook was so narrow that 
the school work had become a mere 
monotonous routine which ended day 
after day, immediately after ‘the school 
hours. There was no life in the school 
after school hours and the contact between 
the pupils and the teachers was practically 
non-existent. Activities which would 
make the schools brighter and the children 
happier and more active, and which would 
give them something to look forward 
to out of school hours were found entirely 
lacking. The object of the scheme was 
to remedy such defects. 


To achieve this object a_ suitable 


scheme was drafted and the training of 
a number of teacher-leaders for under- 
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taking such work in schools was taken up. 
The Government very kindly sanctioned 
the necessary funds for such training 
courses. Thus nine Vocational and 
Welfare Work Leadership Training 
Courses were conducted in different parts 
of Trivandrum, Quilon and Thiruvalla 
Divisions during a period of the next 
four years for selected teachers of Middle 
Schools in seventeen Educational Dis- 
tricts of the above mentioned Divisions. 
We have today 326 school teachers trained 
entirely at Government expense for such 
work, in 220 Middle Schools (of which 
111 are Departmental) in approximately 
half the area of the State. Each school 
has one or two such trained teachers 
according to the size and strength of the 
schools ; and on an average not less than 
100 pupils for each school take part in 
these activities, the proportion of boys 
to girls being 2: 1. Thus we have, on a 
modest estimate about 20,000 pupils pursu- 
ing such activities with enthusiasm and 
eagerness. 


The training of the teacher-leaders 
usually lasts for about a fortnight and is 
a very thorough course. The camps are 
located and conducted on correct camping 
standards with about 40 trainees for each 
camp. The work in camp begins from 
5-30 in the morning with an intensive 
course of physical training (indigenous 
and foreign systems), drill, marching, safety- 
first practice, traffic regulation practice, 
inspection of the whole camp area including 
the locations of the campers themselves 
and their kit, followed by 4 sessions of 
about one and a half hours each of instruc- 
tion in various topics connected with the 
scheme, in practical work and demonstra- 
tion in handicraft work, Air Raid 
Precaution items, first aid and games of 
various kinds and finishing off at night 
with a camp-fire sing-song at which enter- 
tainment items, folk-songs and _folk- 


dances are practised. The Camp being 
located near a school, invariably, the pupils 
of the school are enlisted whenever 
necessary for demonstrations and practice. 
The trainees are fed in camp and their 
actual travelling expenses are paid, so 
that there is practically no expense which 
they have to incur. They live in camp 
all the time with the camp officers and 
are subject to the camp rules and discipline, 


The topics in which instruction and 
practice are given include the following : 


1. A study of the Adolescent 
boy of (11 to 16 years.) 


2. The application of the play-way 
of instruction. 


3. Boy Leaders and the delegation 
of responsibility. 

4. A volunteer service organisa- 
tion in the school. 


5. Planning of group, team and 
mass competitive games, con- 
tests and activities. 


6. The place, value and organisa- 
tion of hobbies and handicrafts 
in boy’s education. 


7. Recreative activities in a school. 


Music and rhythm and balance 
of movement, musical drill and 
calisthenics. 


9. Folksongs, folktales and folk- 
dances and how they serve to 
make the pupils proud of their 
mother-country and give them 
sources of true history of their 
country. 

10. Entertainment aspect of a boy’s 
life in school, making others 
happy, school theatricals, shows 
and concerts. 


11. Personal hygiene and sanitation. 


12. School gardening and practical 
gardening. 
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13. Decoration of the class room— 
drawing, painting, paper work, 


mounting and framing of 
pictures. 
14. The school-museum—collec- 


tion, classification and preserva- 
tion of specimens. 


15. Map-making and simple survey- 


ing. 
16. Model-making and toys. 
17. Excursions and camps and 


village visits. 


18. A health programme for the 
school home and the communi- 
ty followed up by a demonstra- 
toin in mass cleaning up of a 


locality. 


19. First aid, simple sick-nursing 
and simple medical inspec- 
tion of school children. 


20. ‘* Safety-first’’, Road and Home 
Safety, simple fire fighting, 
traffic regulation. 


21. The Red Cross and Scouting. 
22. Annual schoolday, sports and 


inter-school meets. 


23. Field games both indigenous 
and foreign. 


24. Indian systems of physical exer- 
cises such as Yogic postures, 
Suryanamaskara, the CKalary, 
etc. 


At the end of the course, a summing 
up is made of the work done in camp 
along with the evolution of a 
programme for future sustained work. It 
has to be mentioned that equal stress is 
laid both on theory and practice in the 
manifold aspects of boy-education. 


Thus it will be seen that the training 
given, gives a general bird’s eye view of 
the scheme as a whole and provides 
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enough practical knowledge to the trainees 
for making a beginning as soon as they go 
back to their schools and also to keep 
it up for some time. The activities 
in the schools subsequent to the training 
are as follows. 


Physical :—Setting up exercises (re- 
gulated and = specially devised—duration 
8 minutes —16 exercises). Games—mass, 
group and team—about 400 taught in 
camp and varied to form new ones. Yogic 
Asanas and indigenous exercises regularly 
practised. Music and drill—Easy tunes 
composed and correlated to physical move- 
ment calisthenics. 


Agriculture and Gardening :—As an 
alternative to physical training and in 
some schools to handicraft work. Vege- 
table and flower gardening, cultivation 
of tapioca for food purposes. Sale pro- 
ceeds serve as a nucleus for furtherance 
of occasional activities. 


Manual Labour :—Levelling and 
preparation of school play grounds, 
patching up and repairing damaged portions 
of school fences, compound walls, steps, 
etc.,—carrying out minor repairs—provid- 
ing of pathways—putting up temporary 
urinals, roofing, etc. 


Sanitation :—Regular clearing up of 
class rooms and surroundings in all 
the schools regularly practised—proper 
disposal of rubbish—personal cleanliness 
and hygiene of the pupils attended to 
with great care. 


Folk Songs and Dances :—About 50 
folk songs have been collected and are 
being practised and sung. The national 
dances of the country are practised— 
Mass singing of sacred songs and hymns 
by the pupils has come into vogue and is 
very popular with the Hindu children. 


Dramatics :—Short dialogues and in- 
teresting incidents from class text books 
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are being dramatised and the pupils act 
these improvising their own make-up, 
materials, equipment, etc. 


Service :—4 to 10 pupils from each 
of the classes 4, 5, 6 and 7 are specially 
selected and formed into a school volunteer 
corps. These pupils are given special 
training and utilised for sevice in the 
School. Through these, other pupils are 
attracted. The training is being given 
in simple indigenous methods of First- 
Aid, sick-nursing, safety-first, marching 
in order, regulation of crowds in the school, 
service in school such as drinking water 
supply, noon feeding of poor children, 
helping strangers to the localities as guides, 
assisting in school functions, taking charge 
of smaller children in activities, etc. 
The experiment has been a __ success. 
These pupil-leaders could easily be formed 
into Scout or Cub units. 


Handicrafts :—These are practised in 
spare time with very ordinary local tools 
and material that goes to waste. Articles of 
utility have been produced. Ingenuity and 
inventiveness have been shown and the 
articles have been very much appreciated. 
Crafts pursued are :—wood work, palmyrah 
leaf and fibre work, cocoanut wood and 
shell work, paste-board, paper pulp work, 
decoration and designing with cut paper 
patterns. Book-binding, pads, files, simple 
metal work, spinning, weaving, twine 
making, needle-work, embroidery, garment 
making, mending, darning, art work, paint- 
ing, drawing, clay and paper pulp modelling, 
carving, toy making, leather work, pouches, 
purses, bags, etc. 


Of these articles, the following 


have reached professional perfection and 
finish, and can be marketted easily. 
Buttons for coats, studs and links for shirts, 
brooches, scarf and saree pins, hair slides, 
penholders, pen racks, stationery cabinets, 
blotting pads, hand blotters, trays, paper 


knives, artistic carved cups, paper weights, 
pin cushions, soap and unguent boxes, 
palmyrah mats and fibre belts, mathemati- 
cal instruments, globes and relief maps, 
sand paper, pictorial calendars, masks 
and other ‘‘ property ” for shows, theatri- 
cals and dances, national history pictures. 


Though much of the experiment is 
greatly successful and encouraging, it must 
be confessed that many difficulties have 
had to be overcome and want of initial 
capital is a tremendous handicap. Till 
now the work has been going on without 
any initial help from the Department, 
but taking into account the popularity 
of the scheme, the Department has for 
the last two years been able to give a small 
lump sum annual grant to each depart- 
mental school engaged in these activities, 
to help and encourage the pupils. The 
goods can find a ready market, now 
that such goods cannot come from foreign 
markets. 


Special features :—The possibility of 
making essential school equipment such 
as map racks, black-board easels, simple 
benches and tables with bamboo and other 
easily available and workable material 
locally has been practically demonstrated. 
A simple but ingeneous button making 
machine, an effective hand-driven tapioca 
scraper which could be made powet- 
driven, and a combined yarn twisting 
and winding machine have been devised. 
The possibility of utilising waste rags, 
waste paper and green leaves and grass 
for making handmade paper has been 
explored with considerable promise of 
success. The utilisation of hand-spun yarn 
to make thread for weaving and mending 
fishing nets and making twine has been 
successfully tackled. Experiments are 
being made for producing cheap unbreak- 
able slates for school children. Glass 
paper (sand paper) of excellent quality, in 
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fine medium and rough grades has been 
successfully produced and is in daily 
use in some schools. 


These are not the only activities. 
Relevant and useful literature has also 
been cultivated and a few books are now 
ready for publication. They are : 


1. A book on Yoga Asanas and 
Suryanamaskar _— poses in 
Malayalam. 


2. A hand book on cubbing for 
Primary and Middle School 
children in Malayalam. 


3. A book on games in Malayalam. 


And 


includes : 


Literature under preparation 


1. A book on drawing, designing, 
decoration, sketching, simple 
painting. This will be a three 
years’ course. 


2. A hand book on_ indigenous 
First-Aid, sick and home nurs- 
ing, treatment of simple and 
common ailments, sanitation, 
etc. 


3. A _ practical book on school 
and home crafts. 


4. A general hand book on 
vocational and welfare work, 


its principles, practice and 

methods. 
Handicraft work, though only 
one of the activities involved in 
the scheme, has proved very attractive 


owing to its ‘‘interest arousing ”’ 
nature. The natural tendency of 
the children to be doing something 


and achieveing results quickly, is amply 
catered for by this particular item and 


teal good work has been forthcoming. 
The Educational Stall in the Sri Chitra 
Exhibition 1943 had on display nearly 
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5,000 articles made by school pupils 
between the ages of 11 and 16 representing 
nearly 20 different crafts. The thousands 
of people who visited the Stall saw for 
themselves the potentialities and possibili- 
ties of such school crafts. They also 
learned the value of hand and eye training 
for children and how it makes the children 
realise the usefulness and _ serviceability 
of material which is thrown away as waste. 
The Stall clearly demonstrated that many 
of the common essential articles of daily 
use could be produced by school pupils 
at least for their own personal, school 
or home use, effecting a real saving at 
home. At -the present moment when 
the war has stopped the supply of these 
articles it may be confidently stated that 
these school craft articles could be effective 
substitutes, provided the prominent people 
in each locality take real interest in develop- 
ing these crafts on a modest commercial 
scale as village crafts, at least just enough to 
meet the requirements of the locality. This 
should be of real benefit to the State and 
might incidentally go a long way in solving 
to some extent, the ever-increasing problem 
of juvenile unemployment and waste of 
valuable human material. The Middle 
School pupil requires such training more 
than any other because, as it is, he has 
no definite future before him and he has 
not acquired the necessary skill and capacity 
to face the world after school and be of 
real help to his home and later on to society. 
It is gratifying to note that recently a 
few such trained Middle School pupils 
were preferred to many other applicants, 
as apprentices in a prominent factory 
producing war material in Quilon. 


The subsequent work in school men- 
tioned above is constantly supervised 
and guided by the officer who visits these 
schools regularly and periodically. Regular 
monthly reports from these schools are 
insisted upon, and appropriate sets of 
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nstructions and programmes of activities 
sent out. The follow-up work being most 
important, all efforts are devoted to 
securing continuity, system and regularity 
in the school activities. The scheme has 
become a common and popular feature in 
the schools. The multiplicity of interests 
provided enables as many children as 
possible to be attracted into it, so that 
every one of the pupils is sure to find 
something or other to interest him and 
keep him occupied during his spare time. 
Absolutely no compulsion is brought 
to bear on either the teachers or the 
pupils and this voluntariness has faci- 
litated the co-operation of the Headmaster 
and the other members of the staff in 
these activities. Children who have to 
walk long distances and who have nothing 
to eat in the day time, and those who 
ate physically below par are advisedly 
excluded from taking part. The leisure 
hours and half-an-hour after the closing 
of the school are periods of intense activi- 
ties. The children look smarter, cleaner 
and healthier than before and the school 
building and premises are kept clean 


and tidy with a neatly laid out small 
flower garden in many schools where 
there used to be none _ before; 
thus the general atmosphere of these 
Middle Schools now is one _ of 
brightness and pleasantness. The good 
effects of such training have even reached 
the homes of the children and the parents 
have come to appreciate the value 
of extra-curricular activities. 


Owing to the present abnormal and 
acute conditions of life, the extension 
of the scheme to the remaining two divi- 
sions of the State has not been as rapid 
as could be desired. And so all efforts 
are concentrated on the consolidation 
of the work done so far and in providing 
for the continuous and effective supervision 
of the work in the schools in the two 
divisions so far covered, and the scheme 
has gone on successfully in spite of the 
hard times and the good effects of these 
extra-curricular activities are being noticed 
more and more and widely appreciated. 
It is expected that the scheme will be 
extended to the remaining portions of the 
State, very soon. 


TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


REPORT FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1944-45, 


As Acting Director of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, I have the 
honour to present the following brief 
Report for the academic year 1944-45. 


My report is bound to be brief 
because this is the first time in the history 
of our Institute that the Director is called 
upon to present the report of only one year. 


The most important event during 
the year under report was the invitation 
that Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, the Director 
of the Institute, received from the State 
Department of the United States through 


Mr. Phillips, the Personal Representative 
of the President in India, to visit the States 
as a cultural representative from this 
country, and to study the progress of 
social welfare institutions and administra- 
tion in America. 


This invitation was not only a personal 
honour for Dr. Kumarappa but it was a 
recognition of the importance and utility 
of our Institute by a friendly foreign 
government. The Trustees readily gave 
him every facility to avail himself of this 
opportunity to further the interest of 
the Institution. 
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Our Director left by plane in the 
first week of December for a six months’ 
extensive tour of the United States. 
Amongst the objects of his mission he 
not only included the representation of 
Indian culture to the people of the United 
States, but he had plans and ambitions 
to make this long journey useful to his 
countrymen by an intensive study of 
the latest mothods adopted in a very 
progressive and free country for the 
happiness and welfare of its citizens. 


He had made special plans to study 
the latest methods and curriculum of 
American institutions that provide trained 
leaders for the various fields of social 
service in America. He further wanted 
to visit social welfare institutions to 
study the set up, techniques used, and 
methods of placement and after-care. He 
was especially interested to see the treat- 
ment and care of delinquents, the nature 
of organization of social service departments 
in hospitals, and plans and programme 
of labour welfare. 


Another object of Dr. Kumarappa’s 
visit was to arrange for students of Social 
Service Administration in India to obtain 
admission in American Universities for 
advanced training and specialisation. Social 
problems in this country are vast and 
complex, and a large, highly trained, 
experienced and efficient personnel will 
be required if any far-reaching programme 
of social welfare is to be carried out 
in the near future. It is not possible 
for this country to spend very large sums 
over training of larger numbers of students. 
Without being too optimistic, I am gald 
to state that Dr. Kumarappa has already 
succeeded in making some arrangements 
for sending some of our past students 
for further training in American Institutions 
and Schools of Social Work. His 


itinerary was planned by the Division 
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of Cultural Cooperation of the U. S. 
Department of State on the basis of a 
scheme he had worked out. 


Dr. Kumarappa attended the Annual 
Conference of the American Asso-iations 
of Schools of Social Work. This Confer- 
ence provided him an opportunity to 
establish contacts with important 
institutions and American social scientists 


We are looking forward to our 
Director’s return to India in the beginning 
of the next term, and we hope that by the 
time he arrives the war, at least in the West, 
comes to an end, and some reasonable solu- 
tion is found to the unfortunate conditions 
that now exist in this country. It is 
only in such settled conditions that Institu- 
tions like ours can play their full part, 
and make distinct contributions towards 
the betterment of the lives of the masses 
and help the handicapped and the malad- 
justed to come into their own. 


On account of the absence of Dr. 
Kumarappa, the Faculty had to work 
with its stength depleted, and the situation 
was further worsened by the unfortunate 
illness of Mr. Mookerjee, our Lecturer 
in Psychology. These difficulties, however, 
were easily overcome, as the Government 
of Bombay kindly permitted Dr. Miss 
Cama, the Magistrate of the Juvenile 
Court, who was formerly on our staff, 
to give our students the course on Juvenile 
Delinquency. As this was the Final Term 
of the Senior Class, several special 
courses were given by our Hon. Lecturers. 
Mrs. Lam lectured on Elements of Law 
for Social Workers ”’, Dr. Halder of the 
Dadar School for the Blind lectured on 
the ‘‘ Problems of the Handicapped ” 
and Dr. Mhaskar gave a special course on 
‘*Elements of Medical Knowledge for 
Social Workers.” 


As it was stated at the last Convoca- 
tion, the Trustees of the Institute had 
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decided, on account of the increasing 
demand for trained social workers, to 
admit new students every year instead of 
our previous practice of admitting a 
new group of students at the end of two 
years when the old students completed 
their course and received their Diplomas. 
As this was in the nature of a change 
and an experiment, only a small number 
of students was admitted. Besides, the 
critical war situation that existed in the 
beginning of 1943 prevented some candi- 
dates who were admitted to the Institute, 
and who belonged to distant places, 
especially Bengal and Colombo, from 
coming to Bombay at the last moment. 
Therefore, the number of students who 
are receiving their Diplomas today is 
smaller than usual. 


The political and war situation in 
the beginning of 1944 improved consider- 
ably, and this year we have the largest 
number of students on our roll. The 
Junior Class consists of 14 men students 
and 13 women students whose geographical 
distribution is as follows :—Ahmedabad-1, 
Belgaum-1, Bombay-5, Burma-3, Ceylon-l, 
Cochin-5, Delhi-2, Hyderabad, Dn.-2, 
Indore-1, Junagadh-1, Madras-1, Mangalore 
1, Punjab-2, Ujjain-1, Travancore-2. 


A feature of the new batch of students 
is that it contains for the first time students 
who have been deputed to take their 
training by the Government of the Punjab, 
the Government of Burma, now at Simla, 
and the Education Department of the 
Hyderabad State. The States of Travancore 
and Cochin have also given scholarships 
to their State subjects to enable them to 
take their training in our Institute. 


I have referred to the increasing 
demand for social workers. Not only 
are larger numbers required for various 
social services that are in existence at 
present, but new fields are gradually being 


opened up as both the Govenment and 
the public are realising the need of 
extensive and well-manned social services. 

. Before leaving for America, 
Dr. Kumarappa was in correspondence 
with certain officials for the introduction 
of Hospital Social Service in India. The 
Commission of Medical Experts from 
Britain and America favourably discussed 
the proposal during the several hours they 
spent in our Institute. The proposal was 
further supported by Lt.-General John 
Grant, and Brigadier Reeves who visited 
our Institute in company with the Surgeon 
General to the Government of Bombay. 
Accordingly, a beginning has been made, 
and final proposals are before the Surgeon 
General of Bombay to create a Department 
of Hospital Social Service in one of 
Bombay’s leading public hospitals. It is 
likely that the Department will function 
under a trained Almoner, and students 
of our Institute will be given an opportunity 
to obtain practical experience in the same 
hospital. 

During the war, Indian Industries 
have grown, and with this growth has 
come the realisation of the need for 
extensive and scientific Labour Welfare 
Programmes. The Goverment of India 
and the Provincial Governments are giving 
considerable attention to this important 
branch of social service. In the interest 
of labour in general, and of the Institute 
in particular, it was decided to undertake 
the organization of available data on labour 
welfare on an All-India scale. This would 
serve the purpose of supplying our students 
with a comprehensive knowledge of facts 
and techniques of welfare work carried 
on in different parts of our country, 
and also enable us to relate: knowledge 
to the distinctive problems of different 
regions. Finally, it is proposed to embody 
the findings of this research in an authorita- 
tive book on Labour Welfare. 
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In order to collect the relevant 
material, Dr. Moorthy, a member of 
our staff, undertook a tour round the 
important industrial regions during the 
last summer vacation. He visited the 
industrial centres of Jamshedpur, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur, Bangalore, Madras, Coimbatore, 
Cochin, Madras, and Bombay. In all 
these places he contacted labour welfare 
organizations and obtained first hand in- 
formation of the technique of labour 
welfare in India. 


Our Institute attaches very great 
importance to Research work. The 
Bureau of Research and _ Publications, 
which was specially created for this purpose 
in 1942, has continued to increase its 
activities. In spite of the difficulties 
created by the Paper Control Order, the 
Indian Journal of Social Work has 
continued to grow and win the appreciation 
of larger and larger numbers. Its extensive 
circulation all over British India and in 
almost all the important Indian States 
is a matter for pride for the Institute. 
Leading experts on various social problems 
from all over the country are coming 
forward to contribute to its pages. 


In the wake of ‘‘ Social Services in 
Wartime ” which was published last year 
and a reference to which was made in the 
last year’s report, comes our new book, 
‘* Our Beggar Problem : How to tackle it.”’ 
The book, which is an exhaustive survey 
of the beggar problem by various experts, 
will be placed on the market next month 
by the Padma Publications. 


Further the staff of the Institute 
have undertaken the task of editing and 
contributing the Social Welfare Section 
of ‘‘ Fifteen Years Ahead” which is 
being published by a well known industri- 
alist on the subject of National Planning. 


The first Research Scholarship of the 
Institute was awarded last year to Dr. Miss 
G. R. Banerjee. She continued the survey 
of the ‘‘ Rescue Homes for Women 
in India”’ and to make a thorough study 
of the problem, she visited important 
Rescue Homes all over India. Travelling 
the year round, she covered 61 cities. 
In completing her work, she has presented 
a rather gloomy picture of the actual 
conditions. I will give only one example 
to show how utterly neglected is the treat- 
ment of this major social problem. 
Dr. Miss Banerjee was discussing the 
need of trained leadership for a particular 
Rescue Home with an important member 
of the Home’s Committee. The 
Committee member, enthusiastically 
supported the proposition and said that 
her Committee would even agree to pay 
Rs. 30/- a month if a trained social worker 
could be obtained for that Home. In 
28 institutions that Dr. Banerjee visited, 
the Superintendents were paid less than 
Rs. 50/- a month and in eight of them 
less than Rs. 20/- per month. It can 
well be imagined what must be the 
methodology and efficiency of institutions 
where the standard of leadership is so low. 


The Faculty has decided to recommend 
to the Trustees the award of two Research 
Scholarships in 1945-46 to Miss S. F. Mehta 
and Mr. M. S. Gore. Both these students 
have undertaken an important Research 
on the ‘‘ Life and Work of Graduate 
Secondary School Teachers in Bombay ”’. 
Miss Mehta has studied the Case Records 
of women teachers whilst Mr. Gore has 
surveyed the problem of men teachers. 
Both the scholars will continue their 
research and obtain further information 
from about 300 cases. The results of 
the Research will be published in due 
course by the Bureau of Research and 
publications. 
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Very useful research work on 
important problems was carried out by 
the students who will receive their Diplomas 
today, and equally important are the 
studies undertaken by the Junior Students. 


Mr. Nagaraj and Mrs. Joshi who 
obtained their Diploma of Social Service 
in 1942 and 1944 respectively, were 
appointed Research Assistants of the 
Bombay Rotary Club to investigate into 
the problems of the slum area of Dharavi, 
once a fishing village, and now an area 
in the north of Bombay city, occupied 
by the leather and tanning industries. The 
work has been completed, and we hope 
its publication will help to awaken the 
conscience of the Bombay Municipality 
to its duties and responsibilities towards 
the citizens of a section of the premier 


city of India. 


Dr. Kumarappa in his last report 
had referred to the difficulties in finding 
suitabe field work facilities for our 
students. I am glad to report that these 
difficulties are gradually overcome. The 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House and the 
Sir Ratan Tata Welfare Centres are now 
providing excellent opportunities for the 
organization and management of a large 
number of activities by our students. 
The activities include Nursery Schools, 
Play Centres, Health Visiting, Family Case 
Work, Women’s Welfare, Youth Welfare, 
Adult Education Classes, etc. Besides, the 
Child Guidance Clinic, the Children’s 
Aid Society, the Society for the Protection 
of Children in Western India, the Govern- 
ment Labour Welfare Department, the 
Welfare Department of the Municipal 
Corporation, and the Welfare Departments, 
of several Textile Mills continued to give 
their co-operation to give practical experi- 
ence to our students. The G. T. Hospital 
will, we hope, be an important addition 
next term, when our students will obtain 


practical experience in Hospital Social 
Service. 

Turning to the Child Guidance Clinic, 
it has continued to give clinical service 
to children suffering from psychiatric dis- 
orders, and referred by a number of social 
agencies including the Juvenile Court and 
the J. J. Group of Hospitals. Increasing 
use is made of the Clinic also by individual 
physicians and by parents directly, and 
there has been increasing interest taken 
by educationists, social workers and others, 
as guaged by the number of visitors each 
month. 

In regard to the educational activities 
of the Clinic, these have been extended 
to include instruction in Child Psychiatry 
and Child Guidance to physicians specia- 
lising in Pediatrics and post-graduate 
students studying for the Diploma in 
Pediatrics of the Bombay University, and 
for the Diploma in Child Health of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. The 
Clinic has continued to act as a training 
centre for field work for students of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, for 
probation officers, teachers and others 
interested in the field. The types of 
problems referred to the Clinic along 
with the illustrative cases during 1944-45 
are given in the appendix. 

We have been very fortunate in having 
had the honorary and voluntary services 
of Miss S. K. Powvala and our thanks 
are due to her and to Dr. George Coelho, 
M.B., M.R.C.P., (Lond.), Hon. Pediatrist, 
B. J. Hospital for Children, and to Dr. R. V. 
Sanzgiri, M.R.C.P. (Edin.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
F.R.P.S., Hon. Pediatrist, The Jerbai Wadia 
Hospital for Children, who very kindly 
gave freely of their time and _ services 
as Hon. Consulting Pediatrists whenever 
children were referred to them for expert 
pediatric guidance. 

B. H. MEHTA, 


Acting Director. 








10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


CLASS OF 


Ahmed, F. M. 
B.A. (Hons.), Nagpur University, 
1945, Amraoti, C.P. 


Akhtar, A. U. 
B.A., Punjab University, 1940, 
Lahore, Punjab. 


Anklesaria, Miss R. P. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1945, Bombay. 


Debara, Mrs. A. K. 
M.A., Bombay 
1943, Bombay. 


Jose, M. T. 
B.A., Madras University, 1943, 
Chalakudi, Cochin. 


Kadir, Abdul 
B.A., Madras University, 1944, 
Ernakulam, Cochin. 


Kutar, Miss M. J. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1945, Navsari, Bombay. 


Mathew, C. T. 
B.A., Madras University, 1944, 
Mattom, Cochin. 


Mathur, S. K. 
B.A., Allahabad University, 
1945, Moradabad, U. P. 


Nair, P. Krishnan 

B.A. (Hons.), Travancore 
University, 1943, Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 


PanA’kal, J. A. 
B.A., Madras University, 1945, 
Ernakulam, Cochin. 


Pillay, K. S. 
B.Sc., Bombay University, 1945, 
Kayamkulam, Travancore. 


Ranade, S. N. 

B.A., Allahabad University, 
1943, M.A., Allahabad Univer- 
sity, 1945, Muzaffarnagar, U.P. 


University, 
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14. Randeria, K. N. 

B.A. (Hons.), Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1945, Bombay. 

15. Rochlani, Miss S. P. 

B.A. Punjab University, 1944, 
B.T., Punjab University, 1945, 
Shikarpur, Sind. 

16. Sathe, H. V. 

B.A. (Hons.), Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1945, Bombay. 

17. Sen, S. R. 

B.Sc. (Hons.), Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1945, Calcutta, Bengal. 

18. Shembavnekar, B. K. 

B.A. (Hons.), Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1942, Bombay. 

19. Shroff, B. D. 

B.Sc.; Bombay University, 1944, 
Bombay. 

20. Gopalakrishna Rao, Tadpatri 
B.A. (Hons.), Andhra Univer- 
sity, 1945, Anantapur, Madras. 

21. Tilve, Miss P. G. 

B.A. (Hons.), Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1944, B.T., Bombay 
University, 1945, Belgaum, 
Bombay. 

22. Vyas, Miss I. C. 

B.A., Bombay University, 1945, 
Bombay. 

23. Yashovardhan, S. B.A., 
Allahabad University, 1943, 
Benares, U. P. 

24. Yousuf, K. B.A., 


Osmania University, 1943, 
Hyderbad, Deccan. 


Non-Diploma Students : 


25. 


26. 


Fernando, Cyril, 
Chilaw, Ceylon. 


Nanji, Miss M. A. 
Bombay. 
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Dr. J. M. Kumarappa.—We are glad 
to announce that Dr. J. M. Kumarappa 
returned by air to India on the 17th 
June from the U. S. A., and resumed his 
office as Director of the Tata Institute. An 
account of his tour in the U.S.A., was 
published in the previous issue of the 
Journal. Since his return he has given 
press conferences, addressed meetings and 
written articles about his visit. Elsewhere 
is given an account of his impressions 
of the U.S.A., as a social thinker and 
worker sees it. 


While in America, Dr. Kumarappa 
surveyed the possibilities of establishing 
permanent agencies for scientific social 
contact between India and the U.S.A.; 
for it is his cherished idea that such contact 
regularly brought about through institu- 
tions in India and the U.S.A., will lead 
to the positive enrichment of the culture 
of both countries—one, rich in spiritual 
heritage and the other, abundant in scientific 
equipment, one an ancient nation with 
complex social problems . and _ the 
other a new world with a passion for 
experiment and research. Dr. Kumarappa’s 
success in his mission will depend on 
the co-operation, sympathy and response 
of the States and people of the U.S.A., 
as well as of India. We shall watch 
with interest the progress of his efforts 
in this direction. We are glad to state 
that as a result of his efforts, Fellowships 
to the extent of Rs. 75,000/- have been 
secured in the U.S.A., for Indian scholars. 
Of the candidates for whom Fellowships 
have been secured, five are from the 
Tata Institute—an amount of about 
Rs. 35,000/- going to these alone. The 
names of the scholars are given below :— 


From the Tata Institute : 


1. Dr. M. Vasudeva Moorthy, 
Ph.D., Member of the Staff, 
to specialise in Industrial Rela- 


tions and Labour Economics 
at the University of Chicago 
(Two Years). 


Dr. Miss Gouri Rani Bannerjee, 
M.A., D. Phil., to specialise 
in Medical Social Work at 
the School of Social Service 
Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (Two Years). 


Mr. D. V. Kulkarni, M.A., Dip. 
S.S.A., who is at present 
Superintendent of the Yeravda 
Industrial School, to specialise 
in Criminology and Penal 
Administration at the New 
York School of Social Work 
of the Columbia University. 


Mr. John Barnabas, B.A., Dip. 
S.S.A., who is the General 
Secretary of the Social 
Service League in Lucknow, to 
specialise in Sociology and 
Social Institutions at the 
Columbia University. 


Mrs. Indira Renu, B.A., B.T., 
Dip. S.S.A., who is at present 
Psychiatric Social Worker of 
our Child Guidance Clinic, 
to do advanced work in Child 
Guidance at the Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic and 
Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Outsiders : 


1. 


Mr. S. Ramanathan, B.A., to 
specialise in Public Welfare 
Administration at the School 
of Social Service Administra- 
tion of the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. M. Asirvatham, M.B.B.S., 
who is a Lecturer at the Vellore 
Medical College in Pathology, 
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to go for Advanced Study in 
Pathology at the Medical School 
of the University of Chicago, 
in view of the plans for the 
expansion of the Vellore 
Medical College. 


3. Miss A. K. Minakshi, M.A., 
Research Scholar in Child 
Psychology at the University 
of Madras, to specialise in 
Child Development at the 
Child Welfare Research Station 
of the State University of Iowa. 


4. Miss Sarojini Munim, M.B.B.S., 
to specialise in Midwifery and 
Gynaecology at the University 
Hospital Medical School of 
the University of Iowa. 


These candidates have already made 
necessary preparations for their journey 
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and they are expected to leave India 
for America in December next. It may 
be mentioned that the securing of Fellow- 
ships to these is in part fulfilment of 
Dr. Kumarappa’s scheme to expand the 
Tata Institute. While thus the visit of 
Dr. Kumarappa to the U. S. A., has 
resulted in concrete financial benefit to 
the Institute in particular and the country 
in general, the prospect and possibility it 
has opened up for training our young 
men and women and for keeping and 
continuing the contact and goodwill with 
the U. S. A., constitutes a cultual benefit 
of a more lasting character. We thank 
Dr. Kumarappa for his unremitting 
devotion to our Institute which he is 
so considerably and tirelessly helping to 
build up. We extend our welcome to 
him and wish him a fruitful continuance 
of his career. 
M. V. M. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


WHat We Can LEARN FROM AMERICA 


Ever since my return to India a few 
weeks back after my extensive tour of 
the United States as guest of the Cultural 
Division of the Department of State, 
I have been asked for information regard- 
ing my impressions. To begin with I 
must express my appreciation of the 
honour bestowed on me by the American 
Government, as | was the first Indian Edu- 
cationist to be so invited, and also to 
express my deep gratitude for their hospita- 
lity and the necessary facilities provided by 
the State to carry out my mission success- 
fully. Here, I should also like to take the 
opportunity of stating that my original plan 
was first approved by the Tatas who very 
generously decided to depute: me on this 
mission. But soon after their decision, this 
unique invitation from the American 
Government was received. 


My main purpose in going to America 
as guest of the United States Government 
was to find ways and means by which 
better cultural co-operation could be esta- 
blished between the U. S. A., and our 
country, I shal confine myself here to 
things that we can well learn from America, 
and her experience in the promotion 
of national welfare and efficiency. 


The first impression one receives on 
landing in New York is the heterogene- 
ous character of the population. In many 
ways America resembles our country in 
the various languages spoken by people 
from different parts of the world who 
represent various cult@ral groups. But 


what is most amazing is that despite 
these cultural and linguistic differences, 
the U. S. A., through various educational 
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devices known as ‘‘Americanisation ’’— 
makes a homogeneous nation out of this 
heterogeneous mixture. 


Irreconcilable Groups.—Even at this, 
there are five prominent racial and religious 
groups namely, the Negro, the Jew, the 
Protestant, the Catholic and the Nissi— 
the last being the most recent. The Nissis 
represent the second generation Japanese, 
born and bred in the United States and 
who are American citizens. They have 
now become racially conscious though 
Americans, because of the persecution 
meted out to them by the White Americans 
after Pearl Harbour. This was done by 
the latter because of the fear that the 
Nissis would be loyal to their former 
motherland. Though there are these five 
irreconcilable groups within the nation, 
yet there is no agitation for special 
privileges ; the political parties are only 
divided as Democrats and Republicans 
which are the two main parties, and 
therefore the only ones worth mentioning. 


Since an essential aspect of its basic 
creed is that the American nation is one 
and indivisible, the United States Govern- 
ment does not tolerate any such nonsense 
as is alltoo-prevalent in our national 
life. In this particular field we have 
much to learn from our Yankee friends 
across the seas. The educational technique 
and other devices utilized by them for the 
promotion of national solidarity and co- 
operation are methods which could well 
be adapted to India and made a part of 
the post-war country-wide system of educa- 
tion for the furtherance of national unity 
and training in the democratic way of life. 


Technical Education.—Another phase 
of American life which impresses one is 
is the application of science to the 
production of industrial goods and agricul- 
tural implements and products. It is 
interesting to note how, in the United 


States, the creative activity of the people 
seems to express itself mainly in technolo- 
gical achievements, whereas the older 
nations of the world like the Indians, 
Chinese, the Europeans express their 
creative activity in Art, Music, Literature 
and Philosophy. In my opinion this 
accounts for America’s amazing contribu- 
tions to modern mechanical appliances 
and engineering skill. Most of the 
American Institutes of Technology have 
attained high standard during the past 
few years owing to the war situation. 
Technological science has so advanced 
that industrial plants in the post-war 
period, I am told, would be radically 
different from the ones that they have had 
hitherto, and that they would be produc- 
ing a new variety of articles not available 
in the market before. 


Most of the American students get 
such good practical training that they 
do not think of entering any profession 
which is non-creative and non-productive. 
A large number of science graduates are 
employed in industrial, technical, and 
other scientific research—to benefit man- 
kind. This is in striking contrast to 
the attitude and mentality of our students 
who usually think in terms of jobs. 


Most American professors express 
their astonishment at the degree-minded- 
ness of students from India. However, 
our students are not entirely to be blamed 
for this attitude, as the main objective 
of our educational system was to train 
them to help in the alien administration 
of our country. The university degree 
has thus come to be recognised as ‘‘ a pass- 
port for a job.”” Our effort now should 
be to break this common mental attitude 
of our students and instil in them the 
spirit of enterprise and a desire to enter 
business life rather than to seek security 
in Government service. 
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How They Spend Their Money.—lIt 
is not uncommon to hear non-Americans 
say that Americans are dollar chasers. 
It is undoubtedly true that Americans 
make money, and make it fast. No 
country today is as wealthy as America, 
and yet there is no country which so 
generously parts with its money for 
philanthropical purposes. Whether it is 
China which suffers from famine and lack 
of sufficient medical supplies, or Italy 
from the devastating effects of an 
earthquake, or India from cloth and food 
famine, it is America from where relief 
so generously pours in. Making money 
to the American is an enjoyable sport, 
he spends it as rapidly as he makes it. 


Scientific Philanthropy—lHundreds_ of 
foundations are established by the wealthy 
Americans for the promotion of human 
welfare, and the advancement of human 
knowledge. The most prominent one is 
the Rockefeller Foundation. There are 
many others, which, though not internation- 
al in their grants, are nevertheless 
concerned with the control of diseases, 
promotion of social and scientific research 
and the development of experimental 
projects, etc. 


One is impressed not only with the 
number, size and purposes of. these 
foundations but also with the efficient 
manner in which they are administered. 
Indiscriminate charity is something that 
is altogether outmoded in the U. S. A., 
and is raplaced by scientific philanthropy. 
Millions of dollars are thus given away 
for increasing human happiness and well- 
being. Scientific philanthropy is one thing 
of which India is very badly in need. 


While there are some well-endowed 
TRUSTS in India formed for worthy 
ends, one wishes that such efficient methods 
of administration could be introduced 
in their management. Many of our 


Wuat We CAN LEARN FROM AMERICA 


wealthy men can well learn from the 
nature and organization of American 
Foundations how to use their riches in 
the interest of the public. Among our 
noted Philanthropists the Tatas deserve 
special mention for the efficient manner 
in which their charities are now organized, 
and the variety of causes to which they 
generously give their support. 


State Social Services—While we are 
still in the mediaeval stage in meeting 
our social problems through private social 
agencies and indiscriminate charity (both 
of which are apt to function in an irregualr 
and haphazard manner), America has 
reached the stage of tackling these problems 
through State Social services. The care 
of the physically handicapped and their 
rehabilitation ; the education and training 
of the mentally deficient ; and homes 
for delinquent boys and girls are all 
undertaken by the Government, and the 
institutions are maintained out of public 
funds. Large sums of money are thus 
made available for the care of the under- 
privileged and maladjusted. The personnel 
of these institutions are highly qualified 
and specially trained for their jobs. 


For instance, while there is hardly 
one special institution for the feeble- 
minded in the whole of India run by our 
Government, there are many such institu- 
tions maintained by several of the forty-eight 
states which comprise the American Union. 
At Wrentham, for instance, the State 
of Massachusetts runs a home which 
has been put up at a cost of five-and-a-half 
million dollars. The Home has also a 
Research Department with highly qualified 
medical men on the staff who are carrying 
on research into the causes of mental 
deficiency. In addition to such homes 
for mentally deficient youth, there are 
numerous mental hospitals for adults 
with psychologists and psychiatrists and 
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other specialists attached to each. In our 
country, most of the mental hospitals are 
inadequately staffed and poorly managed. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
amount of money the American Govern- 
ment spends in providing proper comfort, 
good treatment, and various kinds of 
entertainment for the happiness of these 
unfortunates. It is time that India stirred 
herself to reorganise her institutions in 
a more efficient but humane manner. 

Need for Public Welfare Department.— 
It was very inspiring to see a special 
department as part of the Government 
in most States to administer the special 
funds provided for public welfare and 
social curity, as well as, to supervise 
the work of and give guidance to the various 
social service agencies. But unfortunately 
in India while we have Departments of 
Public Health, and Public Instruction, 
we do not have a Public Welfare Depart- 
ment for increasing the efficiency of the 
work of the private social service agencies 
which are given grants-in-aid ; nor to 
co-ordinate the various social services 
of the province, and to develop new ones 
to meet special problems as they arise. 
In the post-war period it is very necessary 
to give serious consideration to the 
establishment of such Departments in 
every province in our country, considering 
social service as an essential part of the 
function of the Government, instead of 
leaving them to the whims and fancies 
of private bodies. 

Towards Better Understanding.— 
Cultural exchange is always a two-way 
process. While we have much to learn 
from the United States, there is much 
for the United States to learn from India 
and her ancient culture. In the hustle 
and bustle of her life, America needs 
to learn something of the repose and calm 
which is an essential feature of Indian 
life. And American educational institu- 


tions which provide so much knowledge 
to their youth in every field of human 
endeavour need to learn that it is not 
knowledge only which counts but, even 
more, wisdom which is derived from the 
integration of this knowledge with proper 
emphasis on spiritual values which are, at 
the present time, sadly ignored on account 
of the all-too-ccommon tendency to 
emphasise material values. 

It was gratifying to note the interest 
American scholars manifest in coming 
out to India to study the different aspects 
of our culture—philosophy, comparative 
religions, classical Indian languages, 
archaeology, sociology, and ancient Indian 
political science. In a few American uni- 
versities they have already introduced 
courses on Indian culture. India has 
much to teach our American and European 
friends in these directions. Similarly, our 
scholars should go to the United States 
to learn what America has to offer as her 
distinctive achievements. 

All those who are responsible either 
for sending students to America or giving 
them necessary guidance should emphasize 
the need for undergoing practical training 
and returning to India with the determina- 
tion to undertake independent enterprise 
rather than to go there to acquire degrees, 
and return seeking either Government or 
teaching jobs. , 

The present world war has taught 
us the evils of isolation, national greed, 
and international non-co-operation, and 
all thinking people the world over must 
endeavour to bring about better understand- 
ing between nations through cultural 
understanding and appreciation, and 
to reorganize the economic system on 
a basis of international co-operation rather 
than national competition in the interest 
of international goodwill and happiness 
of mankind. 


J. M. KUMARAPPA. 














BAREILLY JUVENILE JAIL, A SUMMARY OF CORRECTIONAL 
AND REHABILITATIONAL WORK, 1939-44. 


In the Juvenile Jail, there are no direct 
admissions from the courts. Inmates are 
received on transfer from other Jails. 
Admission is limited to the boys who are 
convicted for the first time. The sentence 
varies from one year to life; and the age 
from 15 to 19 and the maximum age for 
retention is 23. The offences for which 
boys are committed are: violence of all 
grades from ordinary fights to murder ; 
crime of acquisition varying from petty 
thefts to dacoity with fire arms; and sex 
offences. The population of the Jail is 
about 180, 


I. Correctional Aspect.—Briefly the 
correctional aspect consists of giving 
affection to the inmate and making him 
feel at home. In all our activities like 
games, scouting, work and studies, we use 
no force and no compulsion. We wait 
till the desire appears from within and, 
if it does not, say for a week or ten days, 
we try to create the desire. 





Correctional programme falls under 
two headings :—(a) General and (b) Indivi- 
dual. Failures from general programme 
are taken in hand individually and failures 
from general individual treatment are 
brought up for psychotherapy. / 


Out of 241 boys, 26 boys showed 
no desire to take part in games and 
eventually they took part through our 
individual training programme. 


With regard to work, out of 241, 14 
developed habit of work through our 
training programme and one remained 
workshy. (Eventually habit of work was 
created through psychotherapy. He is 
working as a tailor in an Army Clothing 
Factory). 


Studies :—Out of 241, 26 boys took 
a little effort but in case of another lot 
of 37 boys, interest was created through 
our individual correctional programme. 
One was declared uneducable. 


We avoid frustration and, if there 
has to be frustration, we try to resolve the 
conflict and continue our efforts till we are 
satisfied that the boys bear no ill will. 
The boy is made to realise that the 
institution is run for his benefit and the 
members of the staff are there for 
help and assistance he requires. If he 
has any worry about domestic affairs, 
we let him write and receive special 
letters. Should he want our help, we 
have no hesitation in writing to the District 


Authorities in his behalf. 


Deserving and desirous boys are 
allowed to go home on leave. 67 boys 
have so far availed of the privilege. They 
all returned punctually. 


Life starts at 5 in the morning and 
finishing at 8-30 at night. Boys are kept 
occupied during this time. They get no 
time for idling or idle talk. It has 
enabled us to harness the energy that 


was being wasted in phantasy. As 
a result factory people find our boys 
better workers than outside labour. 


There is no ill effect on health. Out 
of 241 boys, only 2 boys showed loss 
in weight of more than 5 lbs. As 
an additional aid to keep the time 
and mind occupied, we give every 
encouragement to take advantage of the 
facilities offered by Hobby Class. We 
even give money for the purchase 
of material:—Rs. 224/8/- in 1943 and 
Rs. 200/- in 1944. The number of boys 
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who have taken advantage of the Hobby 
Class is :— 

19 in 1941, 

34 in 1942, 

51 in 1943, 

52 in 1944. 


Careful eye is kept as to whether 
there are any breaches of jail rules or 
delinquencies. In case there is any, the boy 
is taken in hand. If the offence is frequent, 
or, if it is serious, and if punishment 
has to be given, (incidentally it is unthink- 
able for us to give corporal punishment) 
we see that he is satisfied that punishment 
was justifiable and he harbours no ill will. 


Even our Sunday is fully occupied 
with talks on useful subjects like hygiene, 
general uplift, general information, games 
and work in Hobby Class. We have 
religious teachers but they are not allowed 
to show superiority of one religion over 
another. They talk on good points 
common to all religions. 


Il. Rehabilitation.— Rehabilitation 
resolves into six separate headings :— 


(A) Employment in outside factories :- 
We have the co-operation of three factories 
and institutions. 28 boys used to go out 
every day. This year the number is 
increased to 44. The wages they earn 
are credited to their account after deduct- 
ing contributions for the ‘‘ Juvenile Jail 
Boys Fund.” (Rs. 2/14/6 used to be 
deducted from the wages for food after 
he boy had saved Rs. 50. It is stopped 
from 1st November 1944. Now the deduc- 
tions go to the ‘‘ Juvenile Jail Boys’ Fund”’) 
Rs. 5 from those who earn Rs. 20 or above, 
Rs. 3 from those who earn between Rs. 15 
and Rs. 20 and Rs. 2 from those who 
earn between Rs. 12 and Rs, 15. When 
the boy has saved Rs. 150 and is not 
due for release, we take him in and give 
chance to another deserving boy. 


241 boys have had the opportunity 
of extramural work from the middle of 
1939 to the end of 1944. Total earnings 
amount to Rs. 23,500. There was one 
escape. The boys go to the factories 
by themselves and return by themselves. 
They sleep at night in the jail. 


Method of selection for outside factory 
work may be of interest. We write 
a case history of each boy. This gives us 
an insight into the mental makeup and 
gives us an indication as to what aspect 
and to what extent we should apply 
individual attention. 


1. There is no history of frequent 
lying, stealing or truancy. 


2. There is no history of frequent 
emotional outbursts in the 
shape of quarrels or violence. 


3. He is not a case of marked 
mental deficiency. 


4. He is not a shut-in personality; 
we see that from his social 
dealings. 


5. He is not an inadequate persona- 
lity and is likely to be easily 
led away. 


6. He has interest in games and 
has the team spirit, and submits 
to rules and orders and thert 
is consequent awakening of 
social sense. 


7. He has the habit of work. 
There is no point in selecting 
a boy who is workshy. Work- 
shyness means he is either 
sick of body or of mind or 
both. The root cause has 
to be found out and he 
has to be cured before we 
decide on his selection for 
factory work. 
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8. Preference is given to those 
boys who are badly off and 
need work and financial help 
on release. 


9. After enquiring of each boy 
whether he is desirous of 
working in the factory the 
final selection is made. 


10. The boys are brought up and 
a short talk on the following 
lines is given to them :— 


‘* This is a new experiment not only 
for this institution but for the province 
and possibly for the whole country. 
All those who are interested in the social 
welfare of the youngsters who are unfor- 
tunate enough to come under the attention 
of the Police will look forward to seeing 
the results of this experiment. It is up 
to you to see that the experiment is a 
success and deserves being taken up at 
other places.’’— 


(B) Training in trade or profession 
inside the jail— 


44 boys have the opportunity of earn- 
ing wages out of a total population which 
is round about 180. In order to enable 
other boys to have profession or trade, 
we systematised the training in the outlets 
we have in the jail and fixed 2 years as 
qualifying period. After a boy passes the 
test and is declared qualified, he is allowed 
to do private work and the money he 
realizes is credited to his account. We 
give them money for the purchase of 
raw material in the beginning. In 1943 
and 1944 we gave Rs. 156 to 35 boys. 


Last year was the first year when 
boys started getting qualified. 32 boys 
qualified during 1943-44. (In addition 3 
boys whose sentence was not long enough 
to enable them to qualify were, as a special 
case, allowed to take up private work.) 


The total earnings of 35 boys up to 
the end of 3lst December 1944 came 
to Rs. 1,451. 


Total earnings of 276 boys (A and B) 
come to roughly Rs. 24,951. 


We have the following outlets—tailor- 
ing, shoe making, colth weaving, durries, 
carpets, carpentry, toy making, masonary, 
gardening, poultry, sericulture, printing 
press and band. 


(C) Help from Government Grant 
in 1943-44, (Last year, was the first 
year, a certain amount was put at our 
disposal for the purpose). 


(a) As mentioned above 
Rs. 156 were given to 35 
inmates to purchase raw 
material and Rs. 424/8/- 
to 102 inmates to buy 
material for the Hobby 


Class Total Rs. 580/8/- 


(b) Help given to boys whe- 
ther qualified or not 
and who required money 
to get fixed in life at the 
time of release Rs. 130 to 





3 boys in 1943 and 

Rs. 500 to 17 boys in 

1944 Total Rs. 630/0/- 
Grand Total ... Rs. 1,210/8/- 


(D) help from the 
Boys’ Fund”—Rs. 85/4/- to boys for 
travelling expenses of ‘‘ Home Leave,”’ to 
buy material for the Hobby Class and to a 
few boys as help on release. 


From the Ist November 1944, deduc- 
tion for food was stopped. (We used 


‘* Juvenile Jail 


to deduct Rs. 2-14-6 a month from the 
wages of the boys after they had saved 
Rs. 50. We have started systematic con- 
tribution to the Fund from the earnings 
as given under (A). 
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The Fund is managed by a committee 
of 6 boys—3 from outside factory and 3 
from inside. They decide as to who 
should get help and the amount. 


During the month of November and 
December one boy was given Rs. 100 to 
purchase a plot of land for grazing. 


The balance in the Fund on 3lst 
December is Rs. 305. 


The underlying idea is to create a 
desire amongst the boys to help each 
other and not to always depend on outside 
help. 


Contributions from the wages are 
expected to be round about Rs. 150 a 
month. 


From 1945 onward, we expect the 
Fund to play a prominent part in our 
Rehabilitation Programme. 


(E) Securing employment after release 
—We found employment for 3 boys 
in 1943 and 8 boys in 1944, ie., a total 
of 11 boys. 


(F) There is no hesitation in taking 
advantage of educational facilities available 
in the locality. If we find the boy will be 
able to finish the standard of education 
(matric) which will enable him to earn 
his livelihood on release, or if he is unable 
to finish while he is under our care, he 
shows desire and is in a position to 
continue studies after release, we make 
arrangements with the local schools for 
admission where the boy goes on his 
own and returns on his own after the 
daily classes are over. Four boys have 
been given the opportunity—one was 
released on appeal. Three boys are 


still attending the school—one is in 9th 
class and the other two in 7th. One 
of these three has life sentence. Jail 
defrays all the school expenses. 


Follow up work— 


(a) 187 boys have been released 
during this period from the 
outside factories. We have 
received reports from the Dist. 
Authorities about 154 boys. 
7 are in the hands of law and 
147 are fixed in life and are 
leading the life of law abiding 
citizens. 


(b) Up to the last year our follow- 
up work was limited to the boys 
released from the outside facto- 
ries. This year we _ started 
getting reports from the District 
Authorities concerned about 
the boys released from inside 
the jail as well. 59 boys were 
released in 1944. We have 
received reports about 31. All 
these 31 boys are leading the 
life of law abiding citizens. 


241 boys have had the opportunity 
of working in the outside factories, 4 boys 
have been allowed to attend the local 
school, 67 boys have been allowed ‘‘ Home 
leave’’—16 of them were from inside 
the jail. ic., a total of 261 have been 
allowed to go out of the jail on their 
own without any escort. Experiment 
covers a period of 5 years and a half. 
There was one escape. ' 


47 boys go out every day—44 to the 
factories and 3 to the local school. One 
factory is almost 4 miles from the jail 
and the boys have to pass through the 
town. 


The length of sentence in case of 
boys allowed out varies from one year 
to life sentence and the average sentence 
comes to 3 years 6 months. 


The minimum unexpired part of the 
sentence when the boys were allowed 
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out is 6 months, the maximum 16 years 
6 months and the average comes to 2 years 
1 month. 


A few Observations of Interest.— 


1. (a) Disinvestment of hostility to- 
wards the institution as seen 
by the absence of escapes both 
from inside the jail and from 
the boys who work in the 
outside factories. During the 
last 6 years there was no 
escape from inside and there 
was only one escape from 
out of 261 boys who had 
the opportunity of employment 
in outside factories or permis- 
sion to go home on leave. 


(b) Reduction in the manifestation 
of hostility against the society :— 


Out of 154 reports that we received 
from District Authorities only 
7 are in the hands of the law. 


About inside boys, 31 reports are 
received so far. They are all 
fixed in life. 


2. Considerable reduction in the 
number of ‘‘ Sex deviates.” Our general 
approach is long working hours which 
keeps the mind occupied, and gives them 
no time for idling or idle talk. Boys 
are not given authority over the other 
boys except on the play ground. All 
the authority is vested in the paid staff. 


3. Freedom from anxiety neurosis. 
No case since 1940. 


4. Availability of energy that was 
being wasted in phantasy and conflict 
for useful work :—desire for work, increase 
in output and capacity. 


5. Considerable reduction in prison 
offences. 


6. Awakening of the group sense:— 
A few of the boys have been taken in 
from factories for misbehaviour but it 
is the other boys of the team themselves 
who complained and requested that they 
should be taken in as they are not credit 
to the team. 


7. Our educational system; like every 
activity, is voluntary and yet every boy 
attends the school regularly for two 
hours a day, except a few who are uneduc- 
able because of the intellectual deficiency. 
4th class examination, which are carried 
out by the Inspectors of the Education 
Department, shows 95°5°% of our boys got 
through against 83° of the outside schools 
of the district. 


85° of our admissions are illiterate 
and most of the remaining 15°{ attended 
school for a few months to a year or two. 


Out of every 100 boys who start 
study in outside schools 75 give up before 
they reach 4th class, both in this province 
and in the rest of the country. Some 
of them are uneducable, some are kept 
back to help parents in the house or fields. 
In some cases there may be failure of the 
mother to prepare the child for detachment. 
But in case of a large number jt is a 
manifestation of resentment against ,the 
inconsiderate, harsh and bad treatment by 
the parents and the teachers. 


In our case they are all keen and 
interested in their studies, except a few 
who are uneducable. We have the con- 
fidence and affection of our boys. 


8. Incapacity to adjust to town con- 
ditions and unconscious desire to go 
back to the early setting of their childhood. 
Although most of the released boys who 
work in the factories w8uld have got 
employment, only a few availed of 


the offer and a number of them too left 
in order to get back to their own village. 
A. H. SHAIKH. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Child Development and Guidance in Rural Schools. By RutH StraNp AND 
LatHAM Hatcuer. Harper & Brothers, New York & London, 1943 pp. 218. 


To us in India where education means 
passing of examinations and the teacher 
is merely an instructor who prepares 
the children for examinations, a book 
of th’s kind which brings out clearly 
the important and significant role that the 
teacher plays in furthering an all round 
development of the child, is of immense 
value. Although this book has been 
written for teachers of rural schools in 
America, and consequently discusses pro- 
blems of interest and significance to them, 
it is of value to all teachers and educa- 
tionists as it deals with the fundamental 
principles of Guidance. Guidance accord- 
ing to the authors is ‘‘ a process by which 
an individual’s potentialities are discovered 
and developed, through his own efforts 
for his personal happiness and _ social 
usefulness.’ The use of Guidance in 
education by the teacher to help every 
individual child to develop to the best 
of his capacity is the main theme of the 
book. Secondly, the book attempts to 
show how the rural teacher is not only 
a class teacher but is also a community 
leader and has to fulfil a wide variety of 
functions. 


The authors consider a systematic 
and comprehensive study by the teacher 
of every child in every important phase 
of his development as an essential requisite. 
The study include the study of child’s 
health, of relationships in the home, 
of relationships in the school, of school 
achievement, of mental ability and of 
interests and goals. The use of different 
techniques in carrying out this study 
is discussed. 


The major part of the book discusses 
in detail how the teacher can use and 


modify the different situations of school 
life and deal with the various problems 
which present themselves, with a view 
to help and encourage every child to 
develop to the best of his capacity. In 
achieving this aim the authors show how 
the teacher can use the method of | indivi- 
dual approach, as well as group situations 
and group activities in and outside the 
clas room. These discussions which are 
full of practical suggestions and are illus- 
trated with cases, are very helpful and 
interesting. 


The use of all available community 
resources and facilities by the teacher 
for furthering her aim is considered an 
important aspect of the rural teacher’s 
work, and the authors show how in the 
matter of handling more specialised pro- 
blems which are beyond the scope and 
training of the teacher, she can use all 
available resources in a profitable manner. 


The guidance of parents also forms 
an important part of the rural teacher’s 
work, if she has to be successful in her 
work. Here the authors have suggested 
ways by which the teacher can win co- 
operation and goodwill of the parents. 
These suggestions as well as the valuable 
hin:s given by the authors on how to 
improve the quality of the  teacher’s 
relationship with parents, and the quality 
of the parent teacher organisation are 
of interest to both rural and urban teachers. 


The last chapter deals with the 
administrative side of education with 


reference to the question of qualification, 
remuneration, working condition and train- 
ing of teachers. Here the authors have 
emphasised the need for the selection 
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of suitable persons as teachers, as the 
personal relationship between the teacher 
and pupil, which depends on the persona- 
lity of the teacher, is of utmost importance. 
With reference to training necessary for 
the teacher, they have outlined the courses 
of study and the practical training which 
forms a significant part of the course. 
The practical work under supervision 





Book REvIEWws 


apart from providing training in teaching, 
is also meant to help the teacher in the 
growth of her personality and in training 
her in the understanding and practical use 
of the principles of Guidance. The mate- 
rial has been presented in an interesting 
manner with numerous illustrative cases 
which makes the book readable. 


INDIRA RENU. 


Town and Country Tomorrow. By Gzorrrey BoumpHrey Thomas Nelson and 
Sons Ltd., London. 1943 pp. 195. Price. 3s. 


The book under review is one of the 
few good contributions to the subject 
of townplanning and development. The 
author has had an engineer’s training, 
and facilities for travel, contact and 
observation. With these qualifications he 
combines a knack of seeing ‘‘ things 
social.” Therefore he writes with 
confidence and authority. The book, 
though specially written with the British 
background, contains observations and 
suggestions most of which apply as well 
to our own towns and cities. 


Mr. Boumphrey holds that the 
development of most of the iridustrial 
cities suburban-wards is costly and wasteful. 
Extensive development of cities, according 
to him, leads to the extension of traffic 
and travel, increase of accidents, con- 
gestion and waste of time. By building 
over the usually fertile areas surrounding 
it, a town practically sterilizes and lays 
waste land legitimately belonging to the 
countryside. Thus suburban-.development 


hardly solves but creates problems. It 
involves tremendous costs in terms of 
money, land, human energy and life. 


As an escape from the turmoils of 
town life, planners constructed what are 
now known as garden suburbs and garden 
cities in the early part of the century. 
The garden city is usually designed to 
have twelve houses to an acre, each house 
having a garden of its own. In its final 
form, Ebenezer Howard, the prophet of the 
garden city ideology ‘‘ envisaged a central 
city, under no conditions exceeding a popu- 
lation of 58,000, surrounded by six 
satellites, each of 32,000 set four miles out, 
and each surrounded permanently by open 
country.” The idea is excellent but it has 
never been realised. What has actually 
resulted, instead, is a garden suburban 
development which has further emphasised 
the urban evils mentioned before. 


Mr. Boumphrey is of opinion that 
neither is the garden city really an ideal 
pattern as it is supposed to be. In the 
first instance its population is limited 
to about 50,000 and hence interferes with 
the development of urban amenities like, 
theatres, concerts, art galleries, universities, 
etc. Further, shopping is costlier in a 
garden city and there are evils arising 
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out of diffusion. There is also not much 
variety in the size of dwellings to answer 
to the families of varying size. On the 
whole the garden city idea has done more 
harm than good, says the writer. ‘‘ The 
fundamental idea behind garden city 
ideogogy is that the existing towns are 
irremediably bad, that life in them must 
necessarily be lived at an inferior level 
to that possilbe in the country or in the 
nearest compromise possible—the garden 
city. The immediate result of this is 
the growth of a feeling of scorn for the 
old towns and a corresponding weakening 
of our determination to make them 
better.” 


As a solution the author offers a 
plan to decently house the greatest number 
of people in a reasonably small area. 
His scheme is to build ten story flats of 
three rooms each,—a unit of twenty 
acres conveniently accommodating a total 
of 840 flats laid out in four lines. ‘‘ Each 
line is 21 flats long and so contains 210 
flats in its 10 storeys, making a total of 
840 flats for the whole site. The popula- 
tion of the 20 acres will then be 3,360 
persons” (calculated on the basis of 
4 persons per flat). Each of the four 
lines of ten storey flats will be separated 
from one another by a distance of 250 feet, 
this distance being determined by ‘‘ the 
Angle of Light Interference ”’ of 20 degrees. 
The Angle of Light Interference is the 
ratio of the height of a building to distance 
from the opposite side of the street. 
The height of a building should be 
determined by the width of the street. 


In his ideal lay out the author provides 
for good roads, swimming pools and even 
tennis courts. He suggests that the recrea- 
tional possibilities of the expansive terraces 


can be utilized to advantage. The blocks 
should be provided with lifts and communi- 
ty laundrying may also be provided in 
the ground floor. The author claims 
that if his scheme is worked out it will 
result in a city of a compact size having 
all the urban amenities without the usual 
evils of congestion and cost. Land could 
be saved and put to best uses; cultural 
and community life could be intensified 
and folk-place could be brought near 
the work-place. In the replanning of old 
towns vested interests will have to be 
encouraged but the writer suggests that 
a Ministry of Planning bringing together all 
relevant departments like Health, Enginee- 
ring, etc., should tackle the question of 
re-building old towns and laying out new 
ones. | 


It is not clear from the arguments 
of the writer what the position of the 
middle flats would be in each of the lines 
of 21 blocks he has planned. Compara- 
tively speaking, the corner flats have 
many more advantages than the ones 
situated in the middle. In a continuous 
sideward development—even in cases where 
blocks are separated by small spaces— 
the flats removed from the corner ones 
suffer and the disadvantages of such flats 
sandwitched between other ones are indeed 
considerable in tropical countries; and, 
particularly in regions where the movement 
of the breeze is not uniform, this handicap 
is a considerable disadvantage. 


Mr. Boumphrey’s book is extremely 
interesting and written in a pleasant 
easy style. It should prove valuable to 
every one interested in housing and town- 
planning, and particularly to industria- 
lists and labour welfare officers. 


M. V. MOORTHY. 





APPENDIX I. 


Typrs oF ProBLemMs REFERRED TO THE TATA INsTITUTE CHILD GuIDENCE CLINIC 
Durinc THE Periop 1944-45. 


Behaviour and Personality Disorders :— 


Truancy (7), Uncontrollable (7), Obstinacy 
(4), Stealing (3), Mischief (2), Temper 
tantrums (2), Depression (2), Shyness (1), 


Disobedience (1), Nervousness (1), Sex 
Delinquency (1), Lazy (1). 

Habit Disorders :— 
Bedwetting (13), Speech Defect (5), 


Slow at eating (1). 


Educational Problems :— 


Backwardness in studies (4), No interest 
in studies (2). 


Psycho-neurosis and  Psycho-somatic 


disorders :— 


Headache (3), Epileptic form of fits (3), 
Fits (2), Indistinct speech (2), Backache (1), 
Pains all over body (1), Pain in Leg (1), 
Swelling of stomach at night (1), Loss of 
speech (1), Loss of Memory (2). 


Special Cases :— 
Consultation (50). 
Mental Testing (7). 

Miscellaneous :— 


Deaf and Dumb (5). ‘ 
Suspected Psychosis (1). 


Evalutation of full service cases during 
the period 1944-45. 
1944-45 
Total number of full service cases ... 68 
Total number of cases which did not 
attend the clinic more than twice ... 7 
Total number of cases which broke of 
in the middle of treatment in 


Total number of cases which received 
full treatment .. §649 


Results of cases which received full 
treatment at the clinic during the period 


1944-45. 


Adjusted—(cured or very 


much improved) 11 or 22°44%, 








Partially adjusted-(impro- 
ved) 29 or 59°18 ,, 
Adjusted or partially ad- 
justed 40 or 81°62 ,, 
Not adjusted (no change) . 5 or 10:20,, 
Too early to judge 40or 818 "3 
89 
Illustrative Cases——‘‘B” a thin 


sickly looking boy of 12, was referred to 
the Clinic from the J. J. Hospital for diffi- 
culty in breathing and pain in chest. 
The mother who accompanied him seemed 
so nervous and upset by the boy’s illness 
that she could hardly speak to the social 
worker and seemed more in need of 
immediate attention than the patient him- 
self, she was therefore interviewed and 
reassured that from the doctor’s report 
it was evident that nothing was wrong 
with the boy’s health and he was not in 
any danger. After several repetitions of 
the assurance the mother calmed down. 
The mother believed that the present 
symptoms must have started as a result 
of weekness through hard work. The 
boy had to be sent to work for the last 
six months prior to being referred, as the 
step-father had not been keeping very 
well and could not support the family 
by his earnings alone. ‘‘ B” had to give 
up his studies, which he did without any 
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apparent resentment although he did not 
like to discontinue. Four months later 
the father got very ill and stopped going 
to work altogether, and the family had to 
rely entirely on the boy’s earnings. About 
the same time the boy developed his 
symptoms. He was then stopped from 
working, but the symptoms continued 
and increased day by day thus disabling 
him from attending work altogether. The 
family history showed that he was quite 
a pet of the family in his early childhood. 
The financial condition of the family 
was very good until the death of the boy’s 
father which occurred 4 or 5 years prior 
to the onset of his illness. After the 
father’s death, they had been very badly 
off. The mother remarried a few years 
later but the condition of the family was 
not much altered as the step-father had 
not been earning much. So the burden 
of adding to the family income had 
to fall too early on the boy’s shoulders, 
but he did not outwardly complain 
about it. 


Individual Psycho-therapy of the inter- 
pretative type was given to the child in 
a few interviews. It was explained to 
the boy that his symptoms were partly 
in the nature of a protest at having to 
leave school and having to be the bread- 
winner of the family while his step-father 
did not go to work and partly a means 
of evading such work. The unconscious 
motive of the illness in the shape of gaining 
attention and sympathy were also discussed. 
He was also given medicine for its sugges- 
tive value. He was then helped to find 
work of a lighter type and more to his 
liking. Arrangements for night school 
were made. The boy also got opportuni- 
ties for out-door play. Attitude therapy 
with the mother in the way of lessening 
her anxiety and increasing her interest in 
the positive side of her children’s health 
was carried on. 
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Improvement was noted two days 
after attending Clinic and the mother 
who called regularly at the Clinic reported 
that there was marked improvement from 
day to day until a month later when she 
said he was completely cured. The boy 
attends the Clinic once in a while upto 
the present day, and the improvement 
reported has been kept up, and the symp- 
toms have not reoccurred. 


Case I.—‘‘K” a boy aged 6 was 
brought by his aunt because she feared 
that he might take after his mother who 
was insane. She reported that ‘‘K” 
was so different from other children and 
did not take any interest in play and would 
eat anything that he came across including 
caster oil and bitter medicines. A mental 
test showed a superior I.Q. The main 
work consisted in assuring the aunt that 
there was no fear of his going insane 
and advising her not to speak about 
their fear in the child’s presence. The 
child was also encourged to attend the 
Clinic for sometime for observation while 
attitude-therapy to the aunt and cousin 
sisters in the way of asking them to show 
more affection for the child and in the 
matter of handling him in general was 
carried on. 


Case I].—‘‘F” a boy of 12 was 
brought by his mother to the Clinjc 
because he did not take interest in studies 
and refused to go to School. She 
complained that the boy had gone out of 
her control and troubled her a great 
deal, by demanding money for seeing 
pictures, by teasing his sisters at home 
and destroying things and pelting stones 
at the house if he was refused whatever 
he asked for. The boy’s early history 
showed that he was a spoilt child, being 
the only son. The father now being 





away from India on work, the responsi- 
bility of looking after the children had 
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tallen on the mother who could not control 
fhe boy but who demanded implicit 
obedience and good behaviour from him 
and consequently nagged the boy all the 
time. 

Attitude-therapy with the mother was 
carried on to stop nagging him and to 
give more opportunity for independence. 
She was also helped to get over her feel- 
ing of helplessness by the assurance that 
the Clinic would take up most of the 
responsibility which she felt was too 
heavy a burden on her. Attempts to 
increase the boy’s field of interest by 


introducing him to many other activities. 


were made. After continued efforts, he 
was able to take interest in a typing class, 
which he attended fairly regularly and 
he also joined a library from where he 
could read some good books instead 
of trash to which his mother seemed 
to object. Individual interviews of a 
psycho-analytical nature were given to 
the boy, as his problem was of a deep- 
rooted nature. 

The improvement in this case was 
very slow but at present the mother 
reports that he has stopped troubling her, 
he is helpful at home and has taken up 
a job. 
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